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bor Better 
USES 


at Lower 
Production 





Save one-half cent per pie on your 
crusts alone—yet have flakier, more tender 
crusts than ever before. 


International’s Flaky Crust Pie Flour requires 

as much as 15% less expensive ingredients than 
ordinary flours—cuts production costs way down. 
The scientifically controlled protein content 

and uniform granulation of Flaky Crust 

make the difference. 





International 


RBTLLGCae COMPAR TY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Next time make it ee 
Flaky Crust—for crusts —, 7, 


y 
that are more tender 
and stay tender—longer 


| 
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Plahg Crust 


“Bokery-Proved “==-Trademark 
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By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON Data recently 
published by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in its wheat situation re- 
port and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
in its statement issued on 
stocks begins to provide a 
rough yardstick with which the trade 
the probable supply of 
free wheat for the balance of this 


financial 


inventory 
may measure 
marketing year 


when 


disclose 


The two 
with each 
March 1 


reports compared 
that on 


approxl- 


otner 


1956, there were 


mately 350 million bushels of free 
wheat outside CCC inventory stocks 
or held in its loan account either 


through outright 
tored loan 


farm or warehouse 
or purchase agreements. 
To support this calculation of a 
potential 350 million bushel free 
wheat supply, it is necessary to start 
with the total supply on July 1, 1955, 
which the wheat situation report 
showed to be 1,964 million bushels 
On the basis of average monthly dis- 
it is probable that in the 
period (July-February), 
bushels have been pro- 
wheat flour or cereal 
Using the USDA estimate 
exports for the year at 
275 million bushels, the eight-month 
export total would be approximately 
184 million bushels. A total disap- 
pearance for the eight-month period 
ff about 500 million bushels is the 


appearance 
eight-month 
320 million 
into 
products 


of grain 


cessed 


result 

By deducting that quantity from 
the total stock position at the start 
of the crop year on July 1, 1955, 
which USDA reported as 1,964 million 
bushels, a rough total 
upply approximately of 1,460 million 
obtained 


estimate ofl 


bushels i 


However, CCC on Jan. 31, 1956, re- 
porting holdings either in loan ac- 
count or in inventory, shows control 
ver 1,114 million bushels. Undoubt- 
edly, this account has been reduced 


omewhat through export ile but 


probably not more than a 25-million- 


bushel sale f export on the basis 
of the annual export estimate. The 
Jan. 31 figure include 242 million 


bushels held under price support oper 
ations and 872 million in the CCC 
inventory 

Again, by deducting CCC-controlled 
stocks from the total supply, it may 
be seen that there are slightly less 


than 350 million bushels of free wheat 
in the market for the balance of this 


Using the normal rate of di 


ince. based on domestic recorded use 


ippear 


nd the official USDA export esti- 
mate, it may be found that another 
250 million bushels of wheat for 
four month will disappear into do 


mestic use and for export, leaving a 
ear-end free irket total of about 
100 million bushels 

If ich a ipply condition is in 
idequate for free market needs and 
price ire pushed up prior to new 

p harvest, t yovernment may 
find it difficult persuading winter 
Vhneat ftarn t cooperate T soil 
bank irrangements for the 1956 
wheat crop, particularly if the ilue 


certificates doe not 
estment to the pro 
narvest price r the 
ire of the CCC finan 
Jan. 31, 1956, is the 
in account amount 
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Free Wheat Supply Dwindles; 
CCC-Feed Grain Stocks Mount 


ing to nearly 94 million dollars. That 
would represent roughly 50 million 
bushels of sorghums from the 1955 
crop under loan. 

The impact of feed grains in CCC 
stocks and their potential influence 
on corn prices is growing. On Jan. 31, 
CCC showed in its inventory about 43 
million bushels of sorghums, more 


than 26 million bushels of barley and 
32 million bushels of oats. From the 
1955 oat crop under loan, recent 
figures disclose about 50 million bush- 
els. Total of 
trolled or 
about 150 
one-fifth of 
ccc 

The mounting stocks of all feed 
grain make it appear that CCC will 
probably have to enter the market 
shortly for additional bin site storage 
when it takes over 1955 
accounts 


feed grains held, con 
owned by CCC now are 
million bushels or about 
the corn now owned by 


crop loan 


l 
CANADIAN LEGISLATION 
WINNIPEG The House of Com 


mons at Ottawa gave third and final 
reading on Feb. 28, to two govern- 
ment bills designed to ease the finan- 
cial burdens of western farmers 
Only approval of the Senate of Cana- 
da is required for the bills to 
They will ratify the fed- 
bank 
farm stored grain, and endorse the 
federal government's plan to cover 
the storage costs of wheat carryover 
178 million bushels 


now 
become law 
eral 


guarantees of loans on 


in excess olf 





ENOUGH 








THE SLIP THAT HUDSON | INKED OUT! | 


Slippery bags may be merely a source of 


mild irritation . . 


cause of serious injury to both man and 


business. 


Literally, Hudson inks out this hazard. 
Non-Slip inks, now standard on Hudson 
Multiwalls, put the brakes on slippage. When 
stacked, they cling to each other like honey- 
mooners in the dark, Shipped in bumping 


. but they can also be the 





kraft 


trucks or humping boxcars, Hudson sees your 
product through securely. 

If you'd like to know more of the Hudson 
story as it relates to your business. 


.. such as 


certified supply through complete integration 
from Hudson-owned forests to Hudson-made 
. or sure-time delivery through con- 
trolled scheduling from four strategically lo- 
cated plants ... use the coupon and we'll be 
glad to visit at your convenience, 


DESIGNED to DELIVER the PRODUCTS of PROGRESS 









on 


MULTIWALLS 


ver the Goods... BEST 


wnt supEnio® 


HUDSON PULP 4 PAPER CORP. 
477 MADIGON AVENUE ¢ N.Y. 22, N.Y. 


7 
| 


Plants at 
CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ 
PALATKA, FLA, 
PINE BLUFF, ARK 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| 
| 
WELLSBURG, W. VA. | 
| 
| 
| 
| city 


Yes! We'd like a copy of the 46-page illustrated book on “What to Look for 
in a Dependable Source of Supply,’ and details on the Hudson guarantee 


TITLE 


ZONE STATE 





—--------~-----47 


HUDSON PULP 4 PAPER CORP. 
477 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 22, N. Y 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“read is the 
Staff of Hify’~ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


UTM Gey atte)iteleli-to Ml aloltl ami ull a @oe 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 





of baking 
uniformity because flour uniformity is 


pre-tested by Flour Mills of America! 





Flour mills 6 Amica, Iu. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS + ALVA * ROSEDALE 
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What is 


We've all seen her thousands of times 


Well, to her brother, 


The librarian sees her as a quiet child who reads a lot. 


Her mirror sees a fac 
The girl's cat s¢ 
To her father 


mother’s youth 


he’s a help, a joy, 


answer. The farm girl is many things 


people. This girl, however, does have 


juality ... and this is hope. She is to- 
her and the mother of generations to 


nerations of strong, silent, patient people 
and serve all men because they till the soil. 
far girl becoming the farm mother, and 


en will live because she has lived. 
her the dignity of labor, the strength of 
1 wisdom of patience 
rir] of today is the woman to whom we 
Tomorrow, the job of 


girl will be to raise her children and to 


for our tomorrow 


ide her husband to provide the crops that 
a’s families and supply American indus- 
75%, of 


re than our total farm crop is 


she’s just a girl. 


e untouched by pain. 
es her as food and drink. 


and the face of her 
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but what is she really, this farm girl? 


t| 
a Karm Cirl? 








, a 


Her grandmother sees her as another little girl who likes to 


dress up in old clothes. 





And to the newest calf, she’s a face on the other side of the fence. 
To her friends, she’s a fun-loving, dancing, singing being 


Her Sunday-school teacher sees her as the little girl who's always early. 


And her mother sees in this girl her dream of a better life. 


changed in form for industry and the consumer by 
companies such as Cargill, 
Creative Processors, 


companies known as 


Today in Cargill’s research center: and test farms, 
skilled researchers are working for this girl’s future, 
too. Cargill researchers are working to find easier 
ways of farming, and to find new uses for the farm 
crop, thus helping assure the farm girl of a better 
future, and a more rewarding life. 

Our pledge to the farm girl is this: You can count 
on our constant support of the free farm economy 
necessary to your future. Through research we will 
do all in our power to help make your life the kind 
of life you, as a farm woman, will deserve. We at 
Cargill are dedicated to your better life. For more 


than 90 years we have served your family—we will 


continue to serve you, Through service and research, 
we have won the reputation as friend and processor 
to the American Farmer. We shall continue to work 
to be worthy of your friendship, too, 











BOQ Years of 
Processing of 


Creative 
Farm Products 


CA RGILI. 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write Cargill, Inc 
201 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
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Rip-p-p _ 
.»and it’s ( 
open! \ 










BS 
UipP-Nipp 
: Bag 


cay | 
s 


TO OPEN 





customers the time- and labor-saving 
benefits of Bemis RIPP-NIPP* in Bemis Multi- 
wall Bags. They'll thank you for it...and RIPP- 
NIPP costs you nothing extra. 


Get the details from your Bemis Man. 


: 4 RIPP-NIPP—A small, closely controlled, machine -made 
tT ig nip cut in the bag at the edge near the sewn seam to 





pete ae start easy tear along the top. Does not weaken the bag. 
be a ; *Trade-mark 
i ae , 
Rag ae 
— emis 
ke SR a a 2 7 General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
prea | ar a Ab Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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District 7, AOM, 


Names Officers 


DALLAS rhe miller f District 
7, Association of Operative Millers, 
‘ ted slate of officers at the 
prir ting held at the Adolphus 
Hot is recent In addition 
to the election of office the dele- 
levoted a lar share of 
their attention to the planning for 
60th Annual Technical Confer- 
d Trad Show which will be 
the new Statler-Hilton Hotel 
i Wa May 6-10 
Willi Cobb, Okeene (Okla.) Mill- 
Co., 1 ed up to the position of 
nairn eplacing Douglas Box, 
Burrus M Inc. For their new vice 
chairn the millers selected W. B 
Holme Morten Milling C Dallas 
Chere two vacancies to be filled 
the district executive ommittee 
lue to the departure from the dis- 
trict of William Blanchard. Elected 
to fill the cant first year post was 
Charles P General Mills, Inc., El 
Reno and William Porter, Oklahoma 
Flour M ( El Reno, Okla., was 
elected to the third year post. For 
th iry-treasure! millers 
ina rY reelected Her Stark, 
Jy Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
( Oklal i City 
The meeting was opened by a talk 
yn maintenance problems Alex 
Zeck R ell-Miller Milling Co., 
Dalla Mr. Zeck discussed the gen- 
eral probl of maintenance in the 
noderr ind outlined the chang- 
ir pl that have occurred as 
the nd has progressed from 
wate | nills to the ndern mill 
f toda 
A nothe ture was a talk by Rus- 
ell Kice Kice Metal Products Co., 
Wichita, K as, on the problems of 
iit stems in the flour mill 
Mr. | lescribed the equipment 
that designed to handle the 
ement of air in the flour mill and 
explained e of the problen that 
ccul I hoice of both fan and 
vel 1 air trunks for the han- 
dling f dust collection and also stock 
pneumatik ystems 
Ad f the effects of recent 
latior the mill sanitation pro- 
gran ‘ en by Glenn Munger, 
Industrial Fumigating Co. Mr. Mun 
é empl! zed_ the differences be- 
twee! rrective and “preventive” 
initatior nd voiced the opinion 
t t tl sanitatior programs 
( ti the corrective tage but 
e ju ipproaching the preventive 
tage. He pointed out the economic 
spect initation and expressed 
the opinion that the preventi phase 
rf nitat juld prove to be more 
the milling industry 
4 short f on power conveying 
va I Fred Towne, Towne 
Indust juipment Co., Dallas 
D ild S. Eber, secretar f the 
A ciat of Operative M lers, 
pave i report of progre ide by 
tne nationa {fice in irranging for 
tl xhil ths and the printing 
tr pr i He also ga i brief 
itline f the program that was be- 
pl d. A report of the organiza- 
n and progress of the Tex Clean 
Grain C ttee was pI nted by 
W. S. Aller lexas extension service 
M Alle viewed the progress of 
the pi thus far and explained 
the mettl that are t used to 
ach ti produce! the prob- 
rf initation 
Ben B kburn, Fant Milling Co., 
Shermar reported on the irious 
ommittees on the planning for the 
it il technical conference 


vill hold its next meeting 





THE 


in the fall at Lake Murray, Okla., as 
a joint meeting with the Lone Star 
Section of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. The plans for 
this meeting had been made at the 
previous joint meeting last fall. As a 
climax to the meeting the usual ban- 
quet was served with entertainment 
furnished by the allied tradesmen 


—BSRAEAD 


W. S. Nott Acquires 


Boston Gear Line 
MINNEAPOLIS—-The W 


S THE STAFF 


S. Nott 


Co., Minneapolis distributor of in- 
dustrial rubber products, material 
handling equipment and operating 


supplies, has acquired the Boston Gear 
line of power transmission equipment, 
states O. L. Hale, president of the 
firm 

The acquisition includes some 8,040 
items which will be distributed ex- 
clusively in the Nott organization's 
five-state area. 

Ralph Bagdonas, formerly employed 
as the Boston Gear representative in 
Syracuse, N.Y., has been added to 
the W. S. Nott staff as a power trans- 
mission engineer to assist in the sales 
and service of this line 


Selected 


MILLING | 
WHEATS 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


e MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 

















STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N.Y 











Exceptional 




















NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 3,800,000 Bus. 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 


our 56 country elevators 


western states and maintain large terminal 
storage facilities. Total elevator capacity 


of 9,000,000 bushels in the 


us for your wheat and coarse grain require- 


ments. 


HARD AND SOFT 


CORN « OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
*KANSAS CITY 


@NEW YORK @MINNEAPOLIS 
© ST. Louis © WINNIPEG 

@ TOLEDO @ CHICAGO 

@ BUFFALO @ BALTIMORE 

© MEMPHIS © PEORIA 

@ OMAHA ® DULUTH 


YORRis ¢, *. 


-_ 
in four south- | | 
BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


Southwest. Call 


1 
i | 





WHEATS 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 


© PEKIN, ILL. 

©@ GUNTERSVILLE, ALA. 
@ BURLINGTON, IOWA 
© ELIZABETH CITY, N.C. 
© LIVERPOOL 

(@ Terminal Elevators) 


30,000,000 Bus. 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lake 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


z. 


MAIN TAINED 


of the Woods 







rs 
= 


Milling Co., Limited 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 














IT'S IN THE RECORD 


with 










CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 





WESTERN CAHABA-IT'S BETTER 
E 
og® MEATY ty 


SS svg g 
RS 2K =R-5) MoS “9 


PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 
| UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 





















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS ae WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF MONARCH 
THE WEST 
NELSON J)" CRESCENT 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 
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Examples are 





Looks like his dad... 
Walks like his dad... 
Acts like his dad... 





Contributed to the Religion In American Life Program by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 





Show them the way 
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... NOT SPOKEN 





Chances are, he'll grow up to think 
like his dad. For Pop’s the hero... 
and the way he does things, the way 
he acts, is “the right way.” 

Think of that next time you’re tired 
when it’s time to go to church or 


a ( 
H 





synagogue... and you'd like to grab 
forty extra winks. You can’t blame 
him, years from now, if he hasn’t faith 
in God... in life... in himself... if 
you haven’t shown him where to look 
for it. 


... thas week! 
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ul 
i 
angdieg Heading up a milling organization, like running 
a ship, takes plenty of experience, 





*A Naval officer of 
executive rank . . . one 

in command . . . identified 
by three stripes on 

sleeves or shoulders. 





capability and downright toughness when the going gets rugged. 


* as our 


That’s why we’ve chosen a Commander 

representation of a very fine milling organization. Not only 
does his rank provide a fortunate tie-in with our company name 
. it also represents a leader with the executive ability to 

get things done—correctly, dependably, speedily. Our 
three-striper aptly characterizes an organization big enough to 
handle the big jobs . . . yet constantly in touch with all 

the details of every job to be personally sure that 

it is accomplished in shipshape manner. 


So we identify ‘“‘Commander” Larabee . . . at 
your service .. . backed by an entire organization of service 
personnel— producing a versatile family of fine flours. 







BAKERY 
FLOURS 


ber-cemahiiteesetieatien! — 
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Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS * KANSAS CITY 
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WHEAT SHIPMENT 
DATES 


VANCOUVER — Closely following 
on the recent deal whereby the Soviet 
Union undertook to purchase large 
quantities of grain from Canada, it 
was learned here last week that the 
first movement of the wheat will start 
from Vancouver by the end of March. 
It is understood that between now 
and the end of the current crop year 
on July 31, some 200,000 tons will be 
cleared from Vancouver for delivery 
at Viadivostok. Bunge Grain Corp. 
has the contract to move the grain 
from here. The wheat will all be No. 
3 and No. 4 grades. It is expected that 
the buyers will provide a good part 
of the carriers. Present plans call 
for 80,000 tons of No. 4 wheat to be 
loaded by the end of March with 
85,000 tons of No. 3 and No. 4 wheat 
in each of April and May with a fur- 
ther 100,000 tons due in June. 





Upward Trend Noted 
In Wheat Placed 
Under Price Support 


WASHINGTON — The quantity of 


1955-crop wheat put under price sup- 


port during the Jan. 15-Feb. 15, 1956, 
period was considerably above the 
amount for the same period a year 


earlier. However, 
support for the 
15—316 million bushels—-was consid- 
erably below the 425 million bushels 
under support on Feb. 15, 1955. Re- 
port of the comparative figures came 
from the U.S. Department of Agricul- 


the total put under 


season through Feb. 


ture 

A total of 59,817,000 bu. of wheat 
was put under support Jan. 15-Feb. 
15, 1956, compared with 44,153,000 
bu. in the Jan. 15-Feb. 15, 1955, pe- 
riod 


Through Feb. 15, of the 10 com- 
included in the USDA re- 
port, only two—corn and rye—-showed 
over quantities under 
price support on the same date a year 
earlier. Farmers put slightly less than 
100 million bushels of corn under sup- 
port during the 30-day period 


modities 


an increas¢ 


1955 Crops Under Support 


otal Unde I 
ipport Thru ips 
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Senate Renews Action on Farm Bill 


After Flexible Support Plan Wins 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—The Senate's goal 
of passage of a farm bill last week 
was missed after the administration 
forces had won a significant victory 
in killing high price support for cot- 
ton, corn, rice and peanuts, which 
the measure would have established 
for two years. Later, by a narrow 
margin, the Senate beat down an at- 
tempt to re-instate supports at 90% 
of parity for wheats of milling grade 


in a tie vote broken by the Vice 
President. 
After the initial victory, which 


literally took the breath away from 
the rigid support followers as the 
Senate voted 54 to 41 against high 
supports in favor of the flexible pro- 
visions of the existing farm law, it 
nad been hoped that more rapid prog- 
ress would be made and that many 
of the four-score amendments offered 
would fall by the wayside. But, as it 
was seen that other important amend- 
ments would require considerable dis- 
cussion on the floor, the Senate de- 
cided to abandon any attempt at final 
action last week and to renew its de- 
bate March 12. 

The death blow to the return of 
rigid high price supports came as the 
Senate considered the Anderson 
amendment, which proposed to strike 


out the Senate bill's provision to re- 
store high rigid price supports for 
the four basic commodities mentioned 
above. A major snag developed when 
Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper (R., 
Iowa) offered an amendment to the 
Senate bill to clear the way for the 
commercial corn farmer to partici- 
pate in the soil bank 

The Hickenlooper amendment, not 
without highly seasoned political 
flavor, immediately ran into difficulty 
and Hickenlooper had to accept modi- 
fications demanded by the opposition 


Basic Acreage Established 


As finally adopted the amendment 
establishes a basic acreage for the 
commercial corn belt of 51 million 
acres, but does not make compliance 
with acreage allotments a condition 
of eligibility for price support for 
the crop. This basic commercial corn 
belt acreage is the bench mark from 
which the commercial corn farmet 
will measure his reduction of planted 
acreage for the 1956 crop in order to 
obtain participation in the soil bank 
programs—-either the acreage reserve 
program or the conservation reserve 
program. 

Soil bank payments to corn farmers 
are available under the amendment 
only if they reduce their allotted acre- 
age share of the 51 million acres by 


15% of their farm base. The same 





Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest to Be 
MNF Convention Speaker 


CHICAGO—-Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest, 
treasurer of the U.S., has accepted an 
invitation to be the banquet speaker 
at the Millers National Federation 
convention which is scheduled for 
Kansas City April 23-24. Mrs. Priest's 
talk will relate to public affairs 

Another speaker on the MNF pro- 
gram will be Ralph W. Bouskill, 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Toronto, who 
will deliver an illustrated lecture on 
“The World’s New Flour Mills.” He 
will tell about the size, design, ma- 
chinery and equipment of mills built 
throughout the world since the end 
of World War II. Mr. Bouskill is a 
well known cereal chemist and opera- 
tive miller and a past president of 
the Association of Operative Millers. 

Bradshaw Mintener, assistant sec- 
retary of health, education and wel- 





Rain Needed for Winter Wheat 


Vinter 


wheat in parts 


eatest hazard from spring 
Reporting Board. Dry 
idditional hazard 

L if acreage reported to date 

ire badly needed to prevent considerable 
Kal Nebraska, the 

iderable now cover during 
been < equently reduced. In east 


wheat prospects are ge nerally 
ind some wint 


inter 


growtn 
grains 


fast growth 


the more ominou 
noisture shortage 
Kansa and parts ol 
is dry immer, fall, and winter 





Illinois and Missouri have inherited from 


of the southern plains is in the period where the 
wind erosion is present, 


according to the Crop 


and powdery soils in some of these areas present an 


is not extensive but soil-firming rains 


loss. Much of the acreage seeded in 


northern plains and Pacific Northwest has had con- 
periods of extreme cold and winter damage has 
north 
good except in late fields some of which show 
er damage, states the Crop Reporting Board 
cover crops and forage plantings made slow pro- 
yruary because of periods of cool or wet weather. However, in most 
ind southeastern sections only a warm stretch of weather is 
of early crops, lush pastures, and further plant- 


central and northeastern states 


danger signals now apparent for 1956 is the 
which important Corn Belt sections in Iowa, 


Ne- 
the 


fare, and formerly vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
will speak on the afternoon of April 
23 on “Washington Experiences of an 
Ex-Miller.” 

Mrs. Priest is a native of Utah and 
a graduate of the University of Utah 
She has long been active in public 
service work and in activities of the 
Republican party. She resigned from 
the Republican national committee 
when she was designated to be treas 
urer of the U.S. in the Eisenhower 
administration. Mrs. Priest, who holds 
two honorary doctorate degrees, is 
the mother of three children, one of 
whom is married. The Priest family 


home is in Arlington, Va. 





Mrs. Ivy Baker Priest 





qualification would prevail as to other 
crops if farmers failed to stay within 


acreage allotments provided for the 
other basic commodities 
The Hickenlooper amendment met 


with difficulty in connection with the 


position of the other feed grains 
mats, barley, rye and grain sorghums 
Sen. Price Daniels (D., Texas) pro 


posed an amendment to the 


Hicken 


looper amendment which would fix 
price support levels for these crops 
on a mandatory basis equivalent to 
their feed relationship to corn for 
the 1956 crops and would provide 
that thereafter the price supports 


for those 
support 


crops would be 95% of price 
levels for corn in the com- 
mercial Corn Belt, but in each case 
with their feed relationship to corn 
established 


Rule Defined 


amendment was 
Senate itself re 


Feed Acreage 
The Daniels 
idopted, but the 
vealed some uncertainty over 
meaning. This 
have been clarified in a colloquy be 
tween Sen. Daniels and Sen. Aiken 
to establish legislative his 
Aiken said the intent of 
the Daniels amendment was “to re- 
quire a planting of feed grains 15% 
less than was planted on an average 
during the preceding years to 
1956." 
Before the 


its pre 


cise obscurity may 


Speaking 
tory, Sen 


three 


Senate adopted the 


Hickenlooper amendment, as modi 
fied by the Daniels amendment, Sen 
Spessard Holland (D,, Fla.) called 


the Senate's attention to the fact that 
in imposing the 5l-million acreage 
base for corn it had imposed no such 
precise restriction on the other four 
feed grains, which could be planted 
on the basis of average plantings for 
the past three years, In the 
corn, had a three-year 
been used, the corn acreage 


case of 
acreage base 


base, he 


aid, would have been approximately 
6 million acres. Sen. Holland noted 
this as a potential imbalance to the 
feed grain program. His statement 
went unchallenged by the Senate as 


it proceeded to 


looper 


adopt the 
amendment 


Hicken 


Corn Supports Unchanged 
Corn price supports for 1956 re 
main unchanged at 81% of parity or 
$1.40 bu. (minimum level) 
tional average 


ona na 
basis 
The administration's 
an amendment 
port 
grades 


close call on 
to kill the 90% sup 
provision for wheat of 
reflected the 


number of 


milling 
defection of a 
senators from 
s, who had pre 


Republican 
wheat producing state 


viously for the most part voted to 
end rigid high price supports for cot 
ton, rice, peanuts and corn, The divi 
sion of the chamber on this amend 


ment found the 
it 45-45 


“ 


two sides deadlocked 
each, leaving it up to the 


' 
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May End Race 


WASHINGTON — From 100,000 to 
125,000 aeres in the country’s major 
durum-producing area in North Da- 
kota will be planted to four new 
varieties of durum wheat resistant to 
“Race 15B” stem rust disease, accord- 
ing to the U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture 

The result of a successful, accele- 
rated plant-breeding program carried 
out by USDA's Agricultural Research 
Service and the North Dakota agri- 
cultural experiment station, these 
four wheats—-Langdon, Towner, 
‘ey, and Yuma-—have been 
brought into being in less than six 
years. This is about half the time 
normally required for the develop- 
ment of a new wheat variety, states 
the ISDA 

‘The USDA states that the resistant 
varieties should end the devastation 
to durums by the stem-rust fungus 
known as Race 15B, which since 1950 


new 


{am 


has cost growers tremendous losses 
(65% of the crop in 1953, 75% in 
1954). They should also help fill the 


needs of the macaroni-products indus- 
try for semolina flour, made from 
durum wheats. 

Partly because of their late maturi- 
ty, durums have borne the brunt of 
ISB damage, and as a result have 
received intensive research attention. 
On the heels of the first damaging 
outbreak of the disease in this coun- 
try, USDA and North Dakota re- 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Four Durum Wheat Varieties 


15B Losses 


search agronomists made their first 
wheat crosses in the greenhouse dur 
ing the winter 1950-51, utilizing 15B 
resistant wheats from USDA's world 
collection and susceptible but adapted 
durum varieties. 

Field rust experiments, conducted 
in the fall of 1951, yielded about 2,500 
seeds from resistant-containing cross 
es, Carrying on a nearly continuous 
selection program, the scientists had 
by the fall of 1953, narrowed the field 
to five promising wheat lines. Five to 
10 lb. of seed from each of these five 
lines, harvested that fall from North 
Dakota plots, were sent to USDA’ 
Southwest irrigation field station at 
Brawley, Cal., for winter seed produc- 
tion. 

Seed from the Brawley plots plant- 
ed five acres of each durum line in 
North Dakota the next spring, and 
that fall (1954) 238 bu. of seed har 
vested from four of these lines (the 
fifth was discarded as unsatisfactory) 
were planted on irrigated farms in 
Arizona. This second winter 
yielded more than 8,000 bu. of seed 
Planted in North Dakota last spring 
it resulted in this year’s seed stock 
of 128,000 bu. 


crop 


2 to 8 Generations a Year 
Thus, by moving from greenhouse 
to fleld and back to greenhouse, .and 
by squeezing in two extra winter 
crops in the Southwest, the cooperat 





U.S. Flour Exports Increase 


WASHINGTON — U.S. wheat and 
flour exports during the first six 
months (July-December) of the 1955- 
56 fiseal year amounted to 121 million 
bushels compared with 122 million 
during the first six months of the 
1954-55 fiscal year, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

Shipments in the form of wheat 
declined from 102 million bushels to 
97 million. Those in the form of flour, 
however, increased from a_e grain 
equivalent of 20 million bushels to 
24 million, 


A large reduction took place in ex 
ports of wheat as grain to the U.K 
West Germany, Brazil, Spain, Bel 
gium-Luxembourg, Norway and Yugo- 
slavia. On the other hand, much 
larger shipments were made to Japan, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Peru, Chile 
and Colombia. With respect to flour, 
practically every country took just 
a little more than during the same 
period a year ago, except the British 
West Indies, Colombia, Bolivia, Chile 
Norway, the Netherlands and West 
Germany. 


U.S. WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS DURING STATED PERIODS 
(Thousands of bushels, grain equivalent) 


r July-December, 1054 July-December, 1 
Destination Wheat Fiour* Total Wheat Fiour* rotal 
Weaetern Hemisphere 
nada ° 2 45 ‘7 1,296 1¢ 1,459 
Mexico » h 13 15 
Central America 263 1,687 1,960 183 11 2.504 
Cuba Ls! 1,709 2,390 3 1,710 
liritieh Weeat Indies 1,337 1,337 1,317 12) 
vlombia o4 128 222 Line 1 1,1 
Venesuela 66 1,441 1,607 if i i 
Peru 711 “6 977 2,776 vf 
olivia 1.189 676 1,765 188 1 ’ 
Chile iA 64 1,388 i 1,39 
Iirastil 7,966 oe 7,966 3,003 181 184 
Others laa 1,781 1,926 26 1,9 181 
Total 1i,it4 8,529 19,045 11,687 l $1 1,9¢ 
hurope 
Norway 1,766 806 2,661 360 s4 i4 
United Kingdom 15,406 i188 16,684 4,848 1 
Jetherlands 4,950 2,162 6,112 9,708 i 11 
Helgium-Luxsembourg 3,288 10 3,204 1,738 1 I 1 
West Germany 14,571 63 14,634 9,371 1 ) 
ipain 2,254 2,254 45 
lortugal 1,309 136 1,445 978 17¢ ! 
Italy S88 12 400 1,925 l 
Yugoslavia 16,045 4 16,049 14,738 f 14,744 
Cireece 5,661 2 4,663 4,013 i 4,01 
Others 1,504 63 1,667 234 1 
Total 64,122 1446 47,667 10,458 i 
Ania 
Lebanon 3 591 694 1,118 I 
terael : 2,762 « 2,758 p0F bl 
Indonesta ° ee a3 a3 ‘ 
Japan 14,559 129 14,8858 24,472 4 
Philippines TY 1 2,044 2,045 042 04 
Others 5,086 2,288 10,374 6,553 164 8,01 
Total 26,401 6,341 30,742 32,931 6,667 9,488 
there 
Africa 1,388 2,701 4,089 2,808 838 eae 
Oceania eee 7 : y ” 
Unepecified 4 11} 1} 
Total 1,988 2,708 4,096 2,812 958 
Work 1 total , 102,025 20,323 122,348 96,888 1,019 1 9 


*Wholly of U.8, wheat 


**Less than 500 bu 


ing scientists achieved two to three 
generations a year and brought relief 
to America’s durum growers in the 
shortest possible time, reports the 
USDA 

Fortunately, Race 15B has not yet 
heen as widely damaging to northern 
pring bread wheats, nor to the win- 
ter wheats grown throughout the cen- 
tral and southern Great Plains, as it 
the durums. Several new 
bread-wheat varieties with outstand- 
ing rust resistance the way, 
and meanwhile, two varieties of 
pring wheat are holding the line 
until better ones are available. These 
are Lee, with good resistance to leaf 
rust and slight tolerance to 15B stem 
rust, and Selkirk from Canada with 
resistance to 15B stem rust at 
moderate (but not high) temperature 

At the agricultural experiment sta- 


has to 


are on 


good 


tions in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
ind other states, where USDA and 
tate scientists are working toward 


resistant spring wheats, and also at 


various cooperative experiment sta- 
tions throughout the winter wheat 
area, plant breeders are preparing 


for what may be a climactic season 
They will be testfng in the field for 
rust promising 
crosses involving adapted, high 
quality, but 15B-susceptible wheats 
ind wheats that have proved resistant 
to every known race of rust in tests 
carried on throughout the world dur- 
ing the past few years. Wheat varie- 
ties that do well in these field tests, 
and show evidence of containing de- 
irable qualities in addition to rust 
resistance, should begin to become 
available to growers within two to 
three years, the USDA predicts 


resistance several 
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Durum Recommended 


For Wyoming Area 


LARAMIE, WYO.—Big Horn Basin 
farmers on irrigated land in Wyoming 
have the chance to plant a more 
profitable cash crop in durum wheat, 
according to C. E. Allen, 
extension agronomist. 

In the basin, Mr. Allen says, durum 
could profitably substitute for soft 
white wheats such as Onas 

Mr. Allen says more discounts on 
soft feed-type wheats under the gov- 
ernment loan program ex- 
pected 


Wyoming 


can be 
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USDA Reports on 
Barter Contracts for 


Wheat, Other Grains 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
barter contracts having an export 
value of $8,393,000 in wheat were ne- 
gotiated by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. in the three-month period Oc- 
tober-December, 1955. 

Deliveries of agricultural commodi- 
ties to barter contractors against 
open contracts totaled $59,460,000 
during the October-December period. 
Major commodity exports in the pe- 
riod under the program were: Corn, 
$27,842,000 (20,733,000 bu.);: wheat, 
$8,393,000 (2,030,000 bu.); grain sor- 


ghums, $9,766,000 (5,523,000 cwt.); 
barley, $7,887,000 (9,093,000 bu.); 
and oats $2,888,000 (5,174,000 bu.) 


Also exported were rye, cottonseed 
oil, and soybeans having an aggregate 
value of $2,684,000 
“SREAOD '@ THE STAFF OF re 
GRAIN BARGE DAMAGED 

ALBANY, N.Y. A grain barge 
near the Sun Oil Co. docks on the 
Rensselaer side of the port was dam- 
aged by fire. The blaze started near 
the barge’s engine. 





March 13, 1956 


USDA Reports 
On IWA Sales 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
during the period Feb. 29 to March 2 
inclusive, the Commodity Credit Corp 
confirmed sales of 8,707,000 bu. of 
wheat (including wheat and wheat 
flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment against the 1955-56 year quotas 

The sales for the week included 
303,005 ewt. of flour (706,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent), and 8,001,000 bu 
of wheat. The importing countries 
principally involved in the sales were 
Japan, Germany and the Netherlands 

Cumulative sales by the U.S. since 
the opening of quotas for the 1955- 
56-year on June 27, 1955, total &4,- 
928,000 bu 

The USDA also reported on total 
1955-56 transactions in wheat and 
flour the International 
Wheat Council through March 2, 
1956. Total U.S. sales of flour, equal 
to 515,500 metric tons wheat equiv- 
alent 8,129,332 cwt. of 
flour. 

On March 6 the USDA announced 
that the 1955-56 guaranteed quantity 
for the Philippines had been filled 


recorded by 


represent 
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Italy to Make 
P, L. 480 Purchase 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced March 
8 the issuance to Italy of amended 
authorizations providing for purchase 
of wheat or wheat flour and cotton 
seed oil or soybean oil from U.S 
suppliers under Title I of P. L. 480 

The authorization provides for fi- 
nancing the purchase of $1,792,600 
worth (including certain ocean trans- 
portation costs) of wheat or wheat 
flour. The wheat exported must have 
been grown in the continental US., 
and the flour must have been milled 
in the U.S. from domestically-grown 
wheat. 

The U.S. has also entered into an 
agreement with Spain to finance the 
sale to that country of $64.8 million 
worth of agricultural commodities 
This agreement, signed in Madrid, is 
the third largest negotiated under 


Title I of P. L. 480. The agreement 
includes $2.3 million worth of feed 
grains, $25 million worth of edible 


oils and quantities of linseed oil, tal- 
low or grease, cotton linters and $4.8 
million for ocean transportation 
The government of Colombia has 
submitted the name of Corporacion 
de Defense de Productos Agricolas, 
Bogota, Colombia, as the importer 


which has been subauthorized to 
purchase the $3,862,000 worth of 
wheat and wheat flour under a P.L 


480 authorization 
ruary 


announced in Feb- 
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Czechoslovakia, Japan 


Make Canadian Offers 


WINNIPEG Czechoslovakia has 
agreed to buy between 3,670,000 and 
11,010,000 bu. of Canadian wheat and 
Japan has purchased about 2,400,000 
bu., according to reports during the 
past week 

In addition, Czechoslovakia has 
placed orders for about 1,000,000 bu 
of barley. 

There 
Hungary 


indications that 
interested in buying 


were also 


was 


somewhere between 3,000,000 and 5,- 
of wheat. 


000,000 bu 








March 13, 1956 


Regulations Under 
P, L. 480 Revised 


WASHINGTON Revised regula- 
procedurt s and re- 


; 


tions containing 


quirements that apply to commercial 
sales surplus agricultural com- 
modities for foreign currencies under 
Title I of the Agricultural Trade De- 
elopment and Assistance Act of 1954 
(PL 480) were announced recently 


by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The original regulations were 
nnounced Nov. 19, 1954 


The regulations set out steps to be 
taken by foreign governments, for- 
eign importers, U.S. exporters, and 


U.S. banking institutions desiring to 


participate in the program 

The revision incorporates previous 
nendments made to the regulations 
ind, in addition to the financing pro- 
edure nally contained in the 
regulation provides for (1) reim- 
bursement to importing countries 
vithout uance of letters of com- 
mitment to banks) for the dollar cost 
neurred in purchasing commodities, 
ind (2) payment to US banking in- 
titutions for time draft iecepted 
(as well sight drafts paid) by such 


banking institutions under letters of 


commitment issued by CCC 


Title I of PL 480 authorizes the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to incur 
costs totaling $1.5 billion, including 
the corporation's Investment in com- 
modities moved out of its own stocks, 


in finance 
cultural ¢ 


the sale of surplus agri- 
ommodities for foreign cur- 
The first step in making such 
formulation of an 
nent between the governments of the 


rencie 


sales is the agree- 


U.S. and an importing country 
Through March 5, 1956, 47 agree- 
ments with 25 countries had been 
negotiated covering commodities with 
1 total CCC cost of approximately 
$1.125 billion 

After such an agreement has been 
entered into with a foreign govern- 


THE 


ment, the USDA’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service issues purchase author- 
izations to that country listing the 
kinds and approximate quantities of 
commodities and specifying the con- 
ditions under which purchases may 
be made. At the same time, it Issues 
a public announcement containing in- 
formation U.S. suppliers need in mak- 
ing sales to the foreign country’s im- 
porters. 
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Ex-Barge Grain Rate 
Charge Unsound, Suit 
In U.S. Court Claims 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—A federal 
court suit here claims that the charge 
for ex-barge rates on grain shipments 
into the southeast from the grain 
surplus area is high. The suit 
asks that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission establish “non-discrimin- 
atory and non-prejudicial” rates on 
such shipments 

Ex-barge rates are those charged 
on products unloaded from barges for 
further shipment by other means. 

The complaint charges that “grain 
from the surplus areas can reach the 
Tennessee River ports by barge for 
a fraction of the cost of transporting 
the same by rail’ but that existing 
ICC regulations make it economically 
impossible for grain to move over the 
logical barge-rail rate into the south- 
east 

The suit is being brought by the 
states of Alabama and Tennessee and 
their public service commissions; 
Tennessee Valley Authority; Decatur 
and Huntsville and their chambers 
of commerce; the Chattanooga and 
Knoxville chambers of commerce; Ar- 
row Transportation Co.; Alabama 
and Tennessee Farm Bureau Federa- 


too 


tions; Chattanooga Area Milk Pro- 
ducers Assn.; Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Assn., and Indiana Farm 


3ureau Co-operative Assn., Inc 









CAPITALS 


COMMENT 


By John 





WASHINGTON— Major U.S. com- 
nodity ntract market find a 
small measure of satisfaction in the 
innouneement by India that it has 
restored futures market trading in 
coconut oil in that country 

The Indian government has been 
uspected of extremely liberal or even 

wialist trends but its reinstating of 
future narket trading in coconut oil 

juld indicate that conditions may 
not be quite as bad as me eritics 
ike them out to be 

While there is no reason to suspect 
that the present U.S. administration 
has fixed any critical attention on the 
lajor « ddity futures markets, 
the administrative procedure under 
iws enacted by recent essions of 
Congre ind the incidence of heavy 
urplus tock f agricultural com- 
nodities in the hands of the Commo- 
dity Credit Corp.—certainly have 


done little to restore free 


within the big 


trading 
possibilitic ymmodity 
pits 

Strangely even 


among the most 








Cipperly 


devout supporters of private enter- 
prise, there has been a tendency to 
comment on “pit” brokers as some- 
thing apart from otherwise good citi- 
zenry. Such views are little less than 
short-sighted since without the pit 
broker there could be no commodity 
futures market. The pit broker is just 
as necessary to the commodity fu- 
tures markets as the grain, the cotton 
or other commodities which 
traded on the floors 
Perhaps one of the weaknesses 
within the commodity markets them- 
@s may, be an unconscious “caste 
where hedgers assume a type 
aristocracy—speculative traders as 
against another group and so on 
The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in reporting the action of the In- 
dian government in restoring futures 
trading in coconut oil at Alleppey, 
India, qualifies the announcement that 
this exchange must bring its trading 
laws and operational procedures into 
line with operational techniques ap- 
proved by the forward markets com- 
mission of the Indian government 


are 
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Multiwall Bag 
Prices Increase 


NEW YORK Price increases in 
multiwall paper bags have been an- 
nounced by several manufacturers 

Generally, the new prices are ef- 
fective immediately for all new orders 
and will be effective April 1 for orders 
on the manufacturers’ books as of the 
announcement dates 

Also announced at the 
were increases in bag 
charges. 


time 
printing 


same 


Most of the bag manufacturers an- 
nounced a 5% % increase in the price 
of multiwalls and an increase of 75¢ 
per thousand on printing. One bag 
firm raised its bag prives by 6% %, 
while two other firms said no an- 
nouncements of price increases have 
been issued by them as of March 12 

St. Regis Paper Co. announced on 
March 2 that it was increasing prices 
of its multiwall paper bags by 644% 
effective March 5 for all new 
and effective April 1 on all orders on 
its books at the time of the announce- 
ment. The firm also said there would 
be an adjustment in certain differ- 
entials such as printing 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has advised its 
customers that effective immediately 
its multiwall paper bag prices will be 


orders 


increased approximately 542% plus 
an increase of 75¢ per thousand for 
printing. On small paper flour bags, 
Bemis increased prices 5% and re- 
vised terms from 2% to 1% in 10 
days. The company added that its 
prices on all multiwall bag orders 


booked already are guaranteed 

Union Bag & Paper Corp. sent a 
letter on March 9 to all its multiwall 
customers advising that a price in 
crease of approximately 54%% would 
apply on all shipments made on or 
after April 1. Printing surcharges 
were increased 75¢ per thousand 

International Paper Co. also an 
nounced on March 9 that it would in 


crease prices on its multiwall pape 
bags by 54%% 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co., Inc., 
division of Hudson Pulp & Paper 


Corp., has notified its customers of an 
increase of 544% in the prices of its 
multiwalls, in addition to an increase 
in printing amounting to 75¢ per 
thousand. These new schedules are 
effective April 1. On March 6 Hudson 
announced price changes on its kraft 
wrapping papers and grocery bags ef- 
fective April 1. Kraft wrapping papers 
were increased $10 ton “across the 
board.” A 5% “across the board” in- 
crease was announced on grocery and 


all types of bags other than multi 
walls 

Gilman Paper Co. and National 
Container Corp. said on March 12 


that no price increases have been an 


nounced by those firms as yet. A 
spokesman for National Container 


said the firm fully expects to issue a 
revised price schedule. Gilman Paper 
Co, has not announced as of March 
12 any price revisions involving kraft 
papers manufactured by its subsidi- 
ary, St. Mary’s Kraft Corp., or in- 
volving multiwall paper bags made 
by its Kraft Bag Corp. subsidiary 
The announcements of increases in 
multiwall paper bag prices and also 
printing follow by a few weeks the 
price increase announcements affect- 


ing kraft papers. The last boost in 
multiwall sack prices took place 
about five years ago. Manufacturers 


pointed out that recent considerable 
increases in freight, labor and raw 
materials costs have made it impossi- 
ble to maintain multiwall bag prices 
at the old levels 








CANADA MAY OFFER 
MORE LOW GRADE WHEAT 


TORONTO—Though the Canadian 
Wheat Board recently withdrew of- 
fers of low grade wheat from the 
market, following the spurt of buying 
by communist and other countries, 
trade sources say that more may be 
offered later when navigation = re- 
opens, This wheat is located on farms 
and in country elevators; it cannot be 
moved to marketing points until the 
spring. 

The trade expects that the wheat 
board will raise the price for low 
grades when more becomes available 
because the condition of surplus no 
longer exists. Canada's only surplus 
right now is in the higher milling 
grades. Overseas interest in Nos, 5 
and 6 Northern was sparked by the 
board's action in cutting prices. Right 
now No, | Northern in store, Lake- 
head, is $1.76 bu. whereas the low 
grades have been selling for 40¢ bu. 
less. About 15 months ago the dif- 
ferential was only 18¢. Traders admit 
that the board's careful sales policy 
and some well-timed price reductions 
have been responsible for moving the 
low grades, part of the rust-damaged 
1954 crop, thus opening the way for 
the movement of 1955 better grade 
wheat into marketing positions, 





Wheat Needs in 
Western Europe 
Get Close Look 


WASHINGTON Some 
ment officials speculating that 
U.S. wheat exports for this calendar 
year may be boosted as much as two 
to three million tons to fill a gap 
which has developed in western Kuro 
pean wheat supply sources, supposed 
ly the result of the winter 
weather conditions which have exist 
ed there this year 

Other government state, 
however, that there is nothing to in 
dicate a higher estimate at this time 
It is admitted that such an unfore 
seen demand can develop but it” is 
possible that no additional tonnage 
would result even if it known 
that western European wheat ex 
porters such as France would be out 


govern 
are 


severe 


sources 


wis 


of that market and that the US 
would take over the former French 
export business 

France reportedly has asked the 


International Cooperation Adminis 
tration to transfer from a previous 
procurement authorization for cotton 


$20,000,000 to a wheat procurement 
account. Of this sum $10,000,000 


would be made available for immedi 
ate procurement. According to ICA 
officials, that amount of money would 


be for April-May-June wheat ship 
ments to France and after that 
time the French government would 


be in a better position to estimate its 
winter wheat kill losses 
its supply 

on the basis of recent wheat agree 
ment subsidy rates and the domestic 
market price for winter wheat in the 
US. The transfer of $10,000,000 
French wheat procurement 
amount to about 125,000 tons 

U.S. government officials who made 
the higher estimate of potential for 
eign demand from the U.S. for 
ay that the great impact of 
requirements would come 
year and probably would 
any material effect on the 
of wheat on June 30, 1956 


and evaluate 


for 
would 


wheat 
foreign 
later this 
not have 
carryout 
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WHEAT PROBLEMS—Jack Thompkins, left, KWTV radio station assistant 
farm reporter, discusses current wheat problems during the annual Wheat 
Institute at Oklahoma A&M College with Owen Wimberly, Okeene (Okla.) 
Milling Co., and Dr, A. M. Schlehuber, director of small grain research at 


Oklahoma A&M College. 


———-  —— ———om 





Oklahoma Wheat Institute Discussions 
Center on New Strains, Pests, Climate 


rILLWATER, OKLA.—Over 100 
cientists, millers and grain men at- 
tended the fifth annual Wheat Insti- 
tute meeting at Oklahoma A&M col- 
lewe Feb, 27-29, The new $20,000 mill- 
ing and baking laboratory which will 
aid plant breeders in evaluating quali- 
ty of wrain was dedicated during the 
meeting 

rank W. Wichser, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., in discussing the relation of mill- 
inw and baking industries to the state 
and federal milling and baking labo- 
ratories, pointed out that most re- 
earch work done by the milling in- 
dustry is applied research directed 
toward an immediate gain, Funda- 
mental research on small grains must 
be carried out by state and federal 
laboratories, he said. 


Evaluation Necessary 


i-xtensive and thorough evaluation 
of experimental strains is necessary 
to ascertain their characteristics re- 
quired of our winter wheat varieties,” 
explained V. A, Johnson, regional co- 
ordinator working with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in Lincoln, 
‘Recognition of this was in 
large measure responsible for the in- 
ausuration of the coordinated hard 
red winter wheat regional program,” 
Cc. F. Henderson, Oklahoma A&M 
entomologist, said $40 million is lost 
each year to three major small grain 
pests. He said this did not include in- 
sect damage outside of the greenbug, 
Hessian fly and whéat stem sawfily. 
Hie explained that a large amount of 
this loss may be eliminated by using 
inseet control measures now available 
to the farmer, 


Neb 


Climate Important 

Climate plays an important part in 
wheat yields. Such damage sometimes 
cannot be detected until harvest be- 
cause of internal injuries to a wheat 
plant that do not appear until maturi- 
ty, Dr. H. H, Laude, Kansas State 
College agronomist, emphasized. 

He sald many wheat varieties show 
more resistance to freezing than 
others and this should be recognized 
in selection for planting. Freezing 
fatalities generally occur after warm 
days in the spring are followed by a 
sudden drop in temperature. 

Dr. A. M. Schlehuber, director of 
the Oklahoma A&M small grain re- 
search, explained factors affecting 
kernel! quality and protein content of 


wheat. Climate, soil and variety, he 
said, are all important in achieving 
the desirable characteristics essentia) 


for good quality bread 

A wheat kernel analysi 
cluded the program for the 
meeting. 


tudy con 
three-day 
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WARD DIVIDEND 


NEW YORK~—-The directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared ths 
regular quarterly dividend of 1} 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand 
ing 5%% cumulative preferred stocl 
of the company, and also declared a 
quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the outstanding common stock of 
the company. Both dividend 
able April 1, 1956, to holder 
March 17, 1956. 


ire pay 


of record 
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House Sub-Committee Report Criticized 
By Cash Grain Commission Spokesmen 


WASHINGTON—A group of grain 
trade representatives, smarting under 
criticisms by the house 
ub-committee on appropriations for 
igriculture struck back at the al- 
egedly unfair conclusions reached 
n the sub-committee’s report 

Frank Higgins, chairman of the 
Federation of Cash Grain Commission 
Merchants Associations, assisted by 
the ecretary of that organization, 
Ralph Hegman, Kellogg Commission 
Co., Minneapolis, led the group which 
criticized the sub-committee’s report. 
Mr. Higgins is president of the Frank 
H. Higgins Co., Minneapolis 


the recent 


heir chief attack was on that sec- 
tion of the report which contained in- 
estigators’ comments that Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. offices could make 
more advantageous sales of CCC grain 


than through cae’ commission mer- 
chants. Mr. Higgins denounced that 
tatement as a “one-sided curious 
mixture of half-truth and untruth 
from an unnamed government em- 


ployee.” Mr. Higgins hit at the core 
of this statement and its obvious con- 
notations saying that since the gov- 
ernment has taken over a large share 
of the private grain trade, “it would 
be only nominally more expensive for 
the government to take over the whole 
business.” 

Market prices were quoted by Mr 
Higgins, to dispute the unnamed 
rovernment official’s statement and 
the inferential conclusion drawn by 
the staff investigator 

Mr. Higgins selected from the house 
ub-committee report 
logy which he said tags the report as 
callous” and below the expected dig- 

ty of an official government docu- 
ment from so consequential a house 
committee 

He aimed another hot barb at an- 
ther phrase in the report which 
igain quoted an unidentified CCC of- 
ficial as asking why “the government 


some phraseo- 








PENNEY BRINGS $25,000—Judy 


Penney, Minneapolis Aquatennial queen, 


pulls out Mrs, George EB, Kristufek’s name as the $25,000 grand prize winner 
in the Gold Medal Flour Sweepstakes sponsored by General Mills, Inc. Mrs. 
Kristufek, who lives in Indianapolis, Ind., previously won a 1956 Ford automo- 
bile in becoming one of the 12 eligible finalists. Three finalists, each a new car 
winner, were drawn four consecutive weeks. Looking on during the drawing 
are officials of GMI. Left to right of Miss Penney are Walter R. Barry, vice- 
president and administrator of grocery products; K. E. Steele, advertising 
manager in grocery products; A. Z. Kouri, vice-president and general manager 
of grocery products division; and ©. 8. Samuelson, director of grocery products 


advertising. 


should support them? (cash commis- 
sion merchants).” Mr. Higgins threw 
back the same question and pointed 
out that the cash commission mer- 
chants did not ask “government sup- 
port.” 

Mr. Higgins reserved his most 
potent critical fire for the section of 
the committee report which stated in 
part that “it would appear that sub- 
stantial savings could be realized if 
commodity offices merchandised their 
own grain.” Even before Mr. Higgins 
appeared before the committee this 
statement had raised objections from 
other sources in the private and co- 
operative grain trade. He asserted 
that there is no evidence to support 
such a statement. A projection of this 
type of thinking would be for the fed- 
eral government to enter into the pro- 
duction of food from government 
farms to provide food for soldiers and 
sailors and federal government em- 
ployees, Mr. Higgins said. 

Mr. Higgins asked the committee 
to reject the findings of its investiga- 
tors as stated in volume 1 of the 
house sub-committee on agricultural 
appropriations report. 

Other witnesses, besides Mr. Hig- 
gins and Mr. Hegman, who appeared 
were: Wendell H. Lenton, manager, 
Farmers Elevator Co., Stewartville, 
Minnesota, representing the Farmers 
Elevator Assn. of Minnesota; J. V. 
Pappenfus, J. V. Pappenfus Elevators, 
Melrose, Minn., representing a group 
of independent and cooperative eleva- 
tors; S. C. Masters, Masters-Kelley 
Grain Co., Kansas City, and Warren 
Root, Kansas City, both representing 
the Kansas City Grain Commission 
Merchants Assn.; D. O. Milligan, E 
A. Milligan & Sons, Des Moines, rep- 
resenting the Des Moines Grain Com- 
mission Merchants Assn.; Wyman 
Schaeffer, Elbow Lake Cooperative 
Grain Co., Elbow Lake, Minn., and 
John E. Brennan, John E. Brennan 
Co., Chicago, representing the Chi- 
cago commission association. 


SREAD 6 THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


Baltimore Rates Up 


BALTIMORE—A 6% increase in 
storage and elevation rates charged 
by Baltimore elevators brought a 
word of warning from C. Philip Man- 
ger, president of the Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the city’s grain 
exchange 

The higher rates at the city’s three 
grain elevators may cost the Port of 
Baltimore export grain tonnage, Mr. 
Manger warned. It was claimed that 
Baltimore is already losing business 
to privately operated elevators in 
Norfolk, Va., Albany and Boston 


SAREAO '6 THE STAFF OF Lirt—— 


International Makes 
Managerial Changes 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS—Ward H 
Sport, manager for a number of 
years of International Milling Co 
plants at Ponca City, Okla. and 
Blackwell, Okla., has been trans- 
ferred to Greenville, Texas, as man- 
ager of the plant there. He succeeds 
Frank W. Cushing who died recent- 
ly. Mr. Sport has been with the com- 
pany since 1935. 

Mr. Sport has been succeeded by 
Edward H. Rush, formerly assistant 
to the production manager at the cen- 
tral division at Minneapolis. Mr. Rush 
was formerly with International at 
Kansas City and Davenport, Iowa. 
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Bakery Engineers Study New 
Methods of Production, Bulk 
Handling; Attendance Higher 


CHICAGO Bulk materials han- 
dling received considerable attention 
during the American Society of Bak- 
ery Engineers meeting here last week, 
with sugar and shortening joining 
flour on the materials list. Other ses- 
sions during the 32nd annual meeting 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel ex- 
plored various technical phases of 
baked foods production 

Earlier sessions were reviewed in 
The Northwestern Miller last week. 

Bulk materials handling was cov- 
ered in all its angles from flour to 
other dry and liquid ingredients dur- 


ing the morning session March 6, 
under the session chairmanship of 
Clayton C. Daley, Alfred Nickles 


Bakery, Navarre, Ohio 

R. M. Howard, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, explained the 
place of the baker’s wants in the bulk 
picture by saying: 


“The baker is interested in the 
amount of money to be saved by 
using bulk flour handling, and this 


will vary according to the degree of 
efficiency with which he is now han- 
dling sacks. On the average, based on 
calculations comparing several bakery 
operations, bakery costs might range 
from 25¢ per sack under former sys- 
tems to 3¢ cwt. when using a bulk 
system.’ 

“There are several methods of get- 
ting bulk flour to the baker,” Mr. 
Howard said, “ranging from the basic 
use of bulk truck or bulk rail car 
from the mill to the bakery to the 
use of a transfer station, moving the 
flour by bulk rail car to the trans- 
fer station, then by truck from the 
transfer point to the bakery, using 
either bulk trucks or bulk shipping 
containers moved by truck.” 

Bakeries now using bulk flour 
handling are either within trucking 
distance from a mill, or have railroad 
sidings, Mr. Howard said. From the 
initial cost standpoint, it is cheaper 
to use the truck system, since less 
storage is required and the truck 
has its own unloading device, elimi- 
nating this charge for the baker. 

Following the description of vari- 
ous types of unloading set-ups, Mr. 
Howard noted that the erection of 
transfer stations is a costly under- 
taking precluding their widespread 
use. He said the portable unloader 
will fill the same need at lower cost. 

This unit should have a 400-sack 
per hour transfer capacity, the 
speaker said, although units in use 
at the present do not have this ca- 


pacity. The portable unloader is 
merely an extension of the truck 
delivery system to enable bakeries 
without rail sidings and beyond 


trucking distance to gain the benefits 

of bulk flour delivery by utilizing 
both rail and truck delivery 
Determining the Needs 

In determining one’s needs in bulk 


flour installations, Mr. Howard said, 
the baker should: 

Establish accurately his present 
costs 


Work out details with bulk experts 
of the bulk system best meeting his 
needs, then 

Compile the costs of a complete 
system to satisfy the bakery’s needs, 
installed in the plant. 

Compute the savings to be 
pected 

In response to questions from the 
audience, Mr. Howard and other en- 


ex- 


gineers seemed agreed that there is 
a negligible change in moisture con- 
tent of the flour when using bulk 
delivery. About 125 to 175 ft. was 
thought to be the maximum distance 
for delivery from bakery entry to 
storage; this distance can be either 
horizontal or vertical 

The “piggy-back” method of trans- 
port, involving a bulk flour truck 
trailer delivered as near as possible 
to destination by railroad flat car, 
yas ruled out on a cost standpoint 
The most economical type of bulk 
storage (only the storage bin proper) 
was thought to be the vertical silo 
type, since lighter materials and less 
stiffening are required 

Inventory contrui was brought up, 
with the speaker of the opinion that 
flour in a storage bin can be esti- 
mated accurately. Mr. Howard said 
that the various types of automatic 
batch scales are expensive, with that 
factor requiring the consideration of 
the cost factor against the advan- 
tages of such weighing 

Floor discussion brought out 
the opinion that one or two days’ 
stock of flour is the minimum to have 
on hand, but that a three or four 
days’ supply is better 

Handling Fats in Bulk 

W. F. Schroeder, the Humko Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., defined shortening 
as any fat that is used to tenderize 
or shorten baked foods, but opined 
that the term has come to mean the 
type which is plastic at room tem- 
perature. Speaking on the advantages 
and problems connected with bulk 
fat handling, Mr. Schroeder said that 
with bulk flour and sugar being trans- 
ported and used in bulk for some 
time, “it was inevitable that fat 
would follow this trend.” 

Uniformity of a flour is most im 
portant in highly mechanized bakery 


also 


operations, C. W. Brabender, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, said 
“We have been at a standstill on 


flour specifications for 30 years, with 











Domestic Activity 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative do- 
mestic sales reported for the week 
ended March 8 are as follows: 115,824 
bu. wheat, 65,936 bu. corn, 29,739 bu 
barley, 36,595 bu. oats, 20,740 bu. rye, 
15,415 bu. flax and 258 bu. soybeans 


PORTLAND—-Cumulative domestic 


sales reported for the week ended 
March 7 are as follows: 9,430 bu 
wheat, 9,146 bu. corn, 33,287 bu. oats 


ind 10,300 ewt. grain sorghums 


DALLAS Cumulative 
sales reported for the 
March & are as 
wheat, 11,605 bu 
1.600 bu 


domestic 
week ended 

33,250 bu 
grain sorghum and 


follows 


oats 


5 


CHICAGO Cumulative domestic 
sales reported for the week ended 
March 7 24,797 bu 


are as follows 


CCC Sales and Exchanges 


Summaries of Reports from Commodity 
Stabilization Service Regional Offices 
Detailing Grain and Oilseed Transactions 





wheat, 1,378,286 bu. corn and 30,909 
bu. oats 


Export Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS Cumulative ex- 
port reported for the week 
ended March 8 are as follows: 24,617 
bu. wheat, 13,200 bu. corn and 300,000 
bu. barley 


sales 


PORTLAND Cumulative export 


sales reported for the week ended 
March 7 are as follows: 2,687,423 bu 
wheat and 2,136,281 bu. barley 


% ¥ 


DALLAS-—Cumulative export sales 
reported for the week ended March 8 
are as follows: 287,694 bu. wheat and 
1 million bushels grain sorghum 


CHICAGO-~-. Cumulative export 
reported for the week ended 
March 7 are as follows: 1,876,907 bu 
wheat, 161,320 corn and 400,000 oats 


sales 





purchases 
basis of 


still being made on the 
protein and ash, which is 
really only an indication of the class 
of flour, which 


may vary between 

companies and years.” 
He suggested the most efficient 
production operation center such 


variables as mixing time to the opti 
mum so that the natural tolerances 
f the ingredients would permit pro 
luction with the fewest changes 

Di Brabender introduced his 
three-phase conception of bread bak 
ing” which divides the into 
the dough mixing phase, the fermen 
tation and machining phase and the 
oven phase. He showed that the 


process 


phases are interdependent and men 
tioned that both the baker and the 
miller can influence results in each 
phase through his handling of the 
flour, the dough, and the formula as 


an entity 





NEW ASBE OFFICERS—Shown above are the newly elected officers of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers, installed at the 32nd annual meeting 
of the society at Chicago's Edgewater Beach Hotel last week. Seated, left to 


right, are Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bakeries, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y., president, 
and Harold M. Freund, Freund Baking Co., St. Louis, first vice president. 
Standing are L. M. Franzen, Standard Brands, Inc., Chicago, second vice presi- 


dent; Andreas F. KReising, Sunrise Bakery, Inc., New Orleans, third vice prest- 


dent, and Victor E. Marx, Chicago, secre tary-treasurer. 


Dr. Brabender summed up by say 
ing that the conclusions to be de- 
rived from the new three-phase bak 
ing conception are the following 

1. Since there is 
lapping of means of correction be- 
tween the three phases, they must be 
sharply differentiated, Otherwise trial 
and error methods and confusion are 
unavoidable 

2. Specifications of flour must be 
strict as to performance values indi 
cated under the three columns of the 
three phases 
dough mixer 
and hot 
tions 


extensive over- 


which means recording 
recording extensimeter 
paste viscosimeter specifica 


3. Two flours which show the same 
figures for all three phases can be 
considered to be evaluated by a “three 
fingerprint” principle. If the “three 
fingerprints” are the same for two 
or more flours, these flours will react 
the same from shipment to shipment 
in any bake shop under 
cedure. In other words, 
will be congruent. 

The why, what and how of quality 
variety bread production was dis 
cussed by H. E. Hale, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, with the produc 
tion phase of the plan being handled 
by C, &. Pickering, Mrs. Conkling’'s 
Bakery, San Diego, in place of Vern 
Hoff, who was unable to attend 

The production of variety, or spe 
cialty breads, offers the baker an 
opportunity to glamorize the product, 
meet the consumer's demand for va 
riety, and fill the demand from special 
groups such as taste, diet and even 
food faddist groups. In Mr. Hale's 
opinion, the variety production can 
increase per capita consumption, par 
ticularly in the high income group 
where the total per capita consump 
tion of bread is lower than in the 
lower income groups, but where the 
consumption of variety breads is al 
most level 

Final sessions of the 
were devoted to personne! 
and methods education as 
tailed discussions of pi 
production 

Attendance at the meeting was 
about 1,865, considerably the 
past few years. Last year, attendance 
was 1,780 


any 
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conterence 
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Little Highlight to 


Week’s Flour Business 


Fiour sales were generally slow 
last week in the major markets of 
the U.S. with little highlight to the 
busine that vas done. At Kansas 
City the highest prices of the season 


coupled with the fact that most buy- 
ers of bakery flour have covered their 
needs for the next few months 
dropped sales to only 18% of average 
capacit in sharp contrast to the 
week before when sales were 95% on 
the basis of some large hard winter 
bakery flour transactions, 

A small amount of spring wheat 
flour was sold in the central states 
but other types lagged far behind 
the week before, Total bookings dur- 
ing the week were estimated at 
around 35% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity, compared with about 60% the 
week before. Soft wheat flour sales 
were limited mostly to immediate re- 
placement business. 

The spring wheat mills had a second 
consecutive week of relative quiet, al- 
though the sales average did improve 
from 43% of capacity two weeks ago 
to 550% last week, Shipping directions 
were fair in the East, but not good 
in the Midwest. Family flour shipping 
directions were stimulated by special 
mill promotions, 


Some trade sources expressed the 
belief that buyers are keeping a close 
eye on farm bill developments in 
Congress and at this stage have a 


“wait-and-see” attitude. 

Not much was doing in the rye 
flour markets as most buyers seemed 
to be pretty well covered, 

Flour production in the U.S, for 
last week averaged 95% of five-day 
capacity, compared with 92% for a 
week earlier and 94% for the corre- 
sponding week last year, Compared 
with a week earlier, operations were 
up at Buffalo, the Northwest, on the 
North Pacifie Coast and in the Cen- 
tral and Southeastern areas, Produc- 
tion was down in the Southwest, (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales stayed in 
a slump last week for the second 
week in a row, although there was 
a slight improvement in business. 
Spring wheat mills’ sales averaged 
55°) of capacity, compared with 43% 
the week before. A year earlier sales 
were 70% of capacity. 

A “wait-and-see” attitude seemed 
to prevail among buyers who, not 
being particularly in need, were keep- 
ing their eye on developments in 


Congress. Consequently things were 
quiet in all directions, There was a 
little family flour business and the 
usual small amount of p.d.s. sales 


and fill-in activity. 

Prices fell off slightly, mostly in 
the higher ranges. 

Shipping directions were stimu- 
lated by a special March promotion 
on family flour shipments. Several 
mills reported that directions were 
“pouring in at a good pace.” Ship- 
ments from spring wheat mills for 
the week averaged 96% of capacity, 
compared with 101% the week before 
and 96% the year before. Family 
flour prices of the nationally-adver- 
tised brands were unchanged. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 95% of capacity, compared 
with 97% the previous week and 85% 
a year ago, For the entire Northwest, 
production averaged 93% of capacity 
for the week as compared with 92% 


a week earlier and 82% a year earlier 
Output at interior mills averaged 
91%, up slightly from the 89% of 
the week before, and well above a 
year ago when it was 81% of ca 
pacity. 

Quotations March 9, 100-\b. cottons 
earlots: Standard patent $5.9576.07 
short patent $6.05@6.17, high gluten 
$6 35@6.47, first clear $5.57@6.02 
whole wheat $5.80@5.97, family $6.25 


@7 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Highest flour quota- 
tions of the crop year and the fact 
that most buyers of bakery flour have 
covered requirements for the rest of 
the season caused sales activity in the 
Southwest to dip to a nominal level 
Sales averaged only 18% of capacity 
compared with 95% a week ago and 
49% last year. 

With bakery flour prices reaching 
the highest levels since last July, de 
mand dropped to a near blank in this 
market, Stronger wheat futures and 
firm premiums coupled with easier 
millfeed credits led to the advance 
Bakers showed little concern over the 
situation, however, because most have 
their flour bought through the end of 
the crop year. Early in the week a 
few sales were reported with one lot 


reaching 25,000 sacks. During most 
of the time though there was little 
interest and no business of any kind 


was reported outside of a few small 
regular price-date-of-shipment sales 

Family flour prices were steady and 
demand quieted down. Export interest 
was rather slow throughout the week 
and the only activity of any conse- 
quence was the Bolivian flour dea! 
made with the government March 9 
About 50,000 sacks were involved 
with three mills sharing in the busi 
ness. 

Quotations March 9, carlots, Kansas 
City: Hard winter bakery short pat 
ent $5.75@5.80, standard 95% patent 


$5.65@5.70, straights $5.6005.65; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.40 
“7.25; first clears $4.55@ 4.80; second 
clears $4.35@4.40; 1% ash clears or 
higher $3.95@4.30 

Wichita: Mills operated 4% days 
at capacity last week. Sales declined 
to average 37%, compared with 93% 
the preceding week and 49% a year 
ago. Shipping directions were poor to 
fair. Prices March 9 were up 10@12¢, 
compared with the previous week 


Texas: Demand for flour was dull 
last week and the few scattering or- 
ders for bakery and family flour, to- 
gether with the government orders 
amounted to only 15% to 20% of 
capacity. Mills continued to run about 
four days a week. Bakery flour was 
15¢ higher than a week ago, while 
first clears were 5¢ lower. Quotations 


March 9: Extra high patent family 
$6.80@7.10, standard bakers, unen- 
riched $6.05@6.15, first clears, un- 


enriched $4.80@4.90, delivered Texas 
common points 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour was 
light last week, mills of the Hutchin- 
on area found. Sales were limited to 


single carlots on p.d.s. basis to ac- 
counts filling only immediate needs 
Directions were weak from family 
flour accounts but bakery directions 
offset this weakness and mills were 
able to operate at 4% days. Prices 
were lower at midweek but came back 


on March 9 due to wheat export busi- 
ness and caution over the farm bill in 
the Senate now. Fluctuation in flour 
prices was due almost entirely to the 
market. Quotations March 9 
basis Kansas City: Hard winter fam- 
ily short patent, enriched, $6.25@4 
6.35; bakers’ short patent, in papers 
$5.6075.65, standard $5.50@05.55 


wheat 


Oklahoma City: Flour buying was 
low and prices closed unchanged on 
family flour and 10c higher on bak- 
ery last week. Quotations, carlots de 
livered Oklahoma March 10: 
Family short patent $6.65@6.85, 
standard patent $5.9576.15; bakery 
unenriched short patent $606.20, 
95% standard patent $5.90 @ 6, 
straight grade $5.8505.95. Truck lots 
higher on all grades 


points 


(Continued on page ) 





New Semolina Sales Light; Demand for 
Macaroni Products Said Not Up to Par 


Sales activity on semolina and 
blended durum products last 
was not much different 
week before—-rather quiet 
sales were reported. 

In the East the demand for durum 
blends and semolina during Lent has 
been disappointing to the trade, it is 
reported, This situation is believed 
to be the result of lighter consume: 
demand for macaroni and noodle 
products than normal, manufactur 
ers of these products say 


week 
from the 


Few new 


Shipping directions fell off some 
as normally expected a few weeks 
before Easter. 

The trade was looking to Wash 


ington for final okay on a bill passed 
by Congress that was designed to 
increase the durum acreage this crop 
year, But there were some questions 
as to whether the bill actually will 
induce farmers to take the greater 
risk involved in raising durum on 
larger acreages rather than staying 
within smaller acreage allotments 
and growing wheat or some feed 
grain. 

The price of durum testing 60 Ib 
held at $2.67 at Minneapolis. Minor 
changes in the hard wheat market 


did not influence blended durum prod- 
ucts prices 

Standard semolina was quoted 
March 9 at $7 ewt. bulk, Minneapo- 
lis, and 50-50% blends at $6.60, the 
same prices as for the last 
weeks 

Running time was about the same 
as the week before. It is estimated 
that production last week was 98% 
of capacity. A year ago production 
was cnly 90% of capacity. 

Prices for No. 1 durum wheat, 
13.5% moisture or less at Minneapolis 
March 9, were as follows 


seven 


*60 to 64 Ib 5 P2.73 
ib. or better “u 67 
9 a 
s i } a [7 

It { 1 
*Selected quality 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller by mills representing 

ipproximately 100% of the total I durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week 
6-day wk Wkly % 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

March 9 168,500 1 554 98 
Ir ious weel 168,500 *1¢ 4 o8 
Year ago 168,500 162,215 90 

I year 

I luction 

July 1, 1955-March 9, 1956 16,821 

July 1, 19564-March 11, 1965 5,824,032 


* Revised 
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Millfeed Demand 
Falls Off and 


Prices Go Down 


Demand for millfeed fell back gen- 
erally during the week, and with mill 
offerings about normal as more 
prices sagged in most markets. Price 
drops ranged up to as much as $2 
on the higher ranges of heavy feeds 
at Minneapolis and Buffalo. But in 
the lighter feeds, cuts were not that 
large. 

Reports of feed sales activity varied 
in the Northwest, with some manu- 
facturers noting a definite further up- 
swing in business and others report- 
ing little change from the previous 
week’s level. 

The spotty character of business 
has been characteristic of trade for 
the past several months, but up to 
recently indications were that spring 
business was building up steadily to 
a seasonal peak. The leveling off re- 
ported by some firms last week there- 
fore could be regarded as a temporary 
situation 

Some manufacturers said turkey 
feed business has accelerated quite 
rapidly, although this was not re- 
ported by all. Chick starter trade is 
gaining rather consistently, and pig 
starters also are reaching seasonal 
stride in many instances. 

Laying feeds are still. about hold- 
ing their own, with volume chiefly in 
the concentrates. Dairy feed business 
is fair to good 

It is not felt that dealers are stock- 
ing up to any great extent, with 
tighter money policies as well as 
easy ingredient prices discouraging 
buying ahead 

A breath of spring 
temperatures up to a 
many sections of the Southwest 
helped to stimulate feed sales last 
week. Generally, mills reported opera- 
tions at a five-day capacity with little 
or no overtime necessary. Prices were 
steady to slightly easier, the declines 
coming on higher protein items 
brought about by lower costs of vege- 
table proteins 

Improved demand for chick start- 
ing and growing feeds was reported 
by most manufacturers. An upturn in 
demand for pig feeds also was noted. 
Hog concentrates were moving in 
rather disappointing volume, while 
the general line of poultry feeds was 
in fairly good demand. Broiler feed 
interest was about steady. Little im- 
provement in dairy feed demand was 
noted, while most new cattle feed 
sales have been in fatteners. 

Feed manufacturers reported busi- 
ness was slow in some cases, while 
others maintained sales had picked 
up somewhat. The majority of manu- 
facturers said business was definitely 
down from the previous week in the 
central states during the week ending 
March 7 

Generally, all types of feeds were 
moving slowly. In the cases where 
mills reported a better week, it was 
thought dealer inventories were down 
very low and had to be replenished 

Most mills were working five days: 
and order backlogs were anywhere 
from one to three days 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 48,471 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 


which moved 
record level in 


Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 48,056 in the 
previous week and 46,955 in the cor- 
responding week of a year ago 
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Nearby Wheat Futures Move 
Up Sharply; New Crop Weaker 


_ 


Nearby wheat futures ended the 
week moderately to considerably 
tronge! while new crop futures 
weakened slightly at Chicago and 
Kansas Cit and were almost un- 
changed at Minneapolis 

The biggest increase for the week 
ended March 12 was in the March 
contract at Kansas City where there 
was a 4 jump from March 5. May 
futures were up 3¢. Chicago March 
futures also were up—by 3%¢ and 
May contracts there were 2\%¢ higher. 
New crop contracts all dropped 
lightly during the week with the 
exceptio f July at Minneapolis 
which wa %4¢ stronger. Fall-offs 
ranged from %¢ to 1%¢ 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
March 12 were: Chicago March 
$2.23%, May $2.19, July $1.97, Sep- 


tember $1.99 December $2.03; Min- 


neapoli May $2.30%, July $2.26%, 
September $2.19; Kansas City 

March $2.20%, May $2.15% @2.15%, 
July $1.97%, September $2, Decem- 


ber 32.02% 


In general terms, the futures mar- 
kets weakened the early part of the 
week and then the nearby contracts 

iined strength the end of the week 
On March 12, only at Minneapolis 
were futures prices off from the 
March 9 levels 

The tug-o’-war in Congress over 


high rigid and flexible support prices 


seemed to be a strong factor in the 
fluctuations. But there were also sev- 
eral other factors that were believed 
to ha caused some price gyrations 
A tight supply situation on free wheat 
it Chicag continued unfavorable 
weather in the Southwest, fear of 
militar iction in the Middle East, 
ye export business ind the an- 
nouncement of the amount of wheat 
farmers placed under the government 
loan program were some of these 
otner ! tor 

The Senate vote March 8 that de- 
feated high rigid supports on basic 
crops other than wheat was seen as 
an indication that the ime fate 
would befall wheat and that the ad- 
ministration would get a farm bill 
along the lines of its general recom- 
mendatior The wheat forces were 


defeated the Senate the next day 

USDA figures on farm participation 
in the loan program also had a bear- 
ing on the wheat markets. In the clos- 
ing week of the program, about 
60,500,000 bu. more than commonly 


anticipated was placed under support, 


portendi: possible tight supply 
of commercial wheat in the remain- 
! four months of the season 

Shipping of 500,000 bu. red wheat 
ut if Chicago to seaboard export- 
el peeded the rise of the March 
delivery. There was little other export 
busing f note. Some strength was 
lent to tl iarket on the news that 
the US tended to send military 
forces to the Mediterranean area 

Weatherwise, some light snow early 
in the week in the Southwest wheat 
irea caused some sag to new crop 
futures, but when it was learned that 
moisture is still scarce in that area 
and that the immediate prospects for 
precipitation are not good, tnis weak- 
ness wW erased. Sunny and windy 
weathe! with much above-normal 
temperatures have caused rapid de- 
pletion of topsoil moisture 

Receipts Down 

Receipt f wheat at primary mar- 

kets for the week ended March 8 
3 million bushels, c ympared 





with 6.5 million the previous week 
and 5.9 million for the comparable 
week a year ago. Receipts of all 
classes at Minneapolis totaled 1,157 


cars, of which 382 were for Com- 
modity Credit Corp. account. Duluth 
receipts totaled 901 cars. 


Despite only light to moderate of- 
ferings, the cash wheat situation at 
Minneapolis was dull and draggy 
Current premium ranges appeared 
attractive enough but mill and ter- 
minal elevator buyers bought spar- 
ingly, due to lack of storage space 


Cash premium ranges during the 
week averaged 1-2¢ lower as com- 


pared with the futures. On March 9, 
the following trading ranges pre- 
vailed: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
spring or No. 1 northern spring wheat 
Minneapolis May price; 12% protein 


May to 1¢ over; 13% protein 1@4¢ 
over; 14% protein 4@8¢ over; 15% 
protein 7@12¢ over; 16% protein 
19@24¢ over. The average protein 


content of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis during the 
week was 13.37% compared with 
13.29% a year ago 

Durum wheat prices remained un- 
changed. The general market tone 
strengthened somewhat, however, as 
the week closed as more of the mills 
became active bidders 

(See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis March 9 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 

(ordinar | 72.30% 
11% Prot 2.30% 
12% Proteir 1™% @2.31% 
13% Proteir l “a 1% 
14% Protein 1% @2.38% 
16¢ Protetr / .@ iz% 
16% Protein 19% @2.64% 

Protein premium for ver 16% l¢ each 
1/10% higher 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 
One 


1¢ din 


cent premium each tt 


each % It 


over 68 Ib 


ount under 68 Pb 


An upsurge in the futures pit led 
to an increase in cash wheat prices 
through March 9 at Kansas City 
During the futures advance, cash 
premiums held steady but on March 
12, the situation changed and pre- 
miums fell back 2@3¢. Meanwhile, the 
futures sought new heights. Senate 
action on the farm bill had some ef- 
fect on futures but the thought that 
the House might reverse the Senate's 
thinking left future price trends un- 
certain 

The cash trade switched to May 
future for a basis March 12. During 
last week the basic March advanced 
almost 5¢ to a peak of $2.19%. The 
$2.15% on May March 12 
was 3¢ higher than a week ago. Pre- 
miums for ordinary No. 1 dark and 
hard winter were 8'4¢ over May. For 
12.5% protein, the range was 11@22¢ 
over and on 14% it was 14@28¢. Car- 
lot receipts increased at Kansas City 
last week to 778 cars, against 694 in 
the previous week 805 a 
ago 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City March 9 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


close of 


and year 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $2.21% @2.47% 
No Darth and Hard 0% @72.4 
No. 3 Dart nd Hard 19 a“ 46 
No. 4 Darth and Hard 18% 2.43 

Yo. 1 Red 1% W2.24% 
No hed 19% @2.24 
Red ’ ~2.23 
4 Red i @ 2.21 

At Ft. Worth, ordinary No. 1 hard 

winter wheat was reported selling 
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CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 

Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.8. expre ed in percentages 

Mi “4 *lreviou Mar 11 Mar. 8-12 Mar, 9.1 

1ané week 19 1054 1963 
North we ‘4 41 ane 6 i if 43a 745.902 
Soutl t ‘4 1% 1 " l Lia7,161 1,100,406 
hhuft 54. 14 isi,4 91,214 
Centra nad ith ' ] l 66,161 1,817 37,370 
Nortl I f i ast 5 19 is 0.44 ia.ala 

I ‘ i 7) 104 O08 O1 130.6256 

Percer tota I itpu 
I ed 
Crop year flour production 
Percentage of capacity operated in b-day weet July ite 
Mar J Pre u Ma 1 Mar. 8-1 Mar. 9-1 Mar. 0 Mar, 11 
1956 wee 19 1954 1% 1966 195 
Nort} 9 ' " ” 1,145,404 1,503.1 
Southw % 9 9 ao a1 i 90,20 14,876,011 
Buffa 10 ‘ ) oa Loe 1¢ a8 19,586,9 
Central 1 | $1 ' i 98,041 19,801,268 
N. Pacif ( 4 ‘ ’ 8 as 10,688,900 10.801. 4400 
lot ’ ’ 5 16,704 4 119,407 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
day weel Miou lay weeb Miour % a 
eapacity output t ty eapacity utput tivity 
March 860 01,634 10 March ’ ) ' | W 
l’re uu vw eel abo os ] l’re j i ‘ “ . one uv 
Year go 9.850 1 4 Your ne 00 108 744 s 
wo years ago 860 17,40 a8 'wo vent ‘ 00 16,019 ~ 
Five-year average 4 ' , 9 
Ten ear iverage " ler ‘ t ; 90 
j ed 
’) Representative Mills Outside of Kansas ' 
'rinely nt rw in Minne ta, in 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) udin lulutl t Pau Jorth Dakota 
lny weel Flour Montar na | ' 
capacit itpu t t lu et lout : 
Mare! ' 1,021,350 28,101 91 apactt utput = tivir 
Pre , » 7" 94 Marcel ’ ina } 117,71 #1 
ve 1 { ’ » gal 4 i" i 44 ” "404,109 a0 
r'wo ur 1 1 ) 19,604 ” Ve .s 4 ey, 80 at 
Five ' average ) I i ' is ) 420.408 a7 
Ter rage “0 ! ‘ ‘ a 
ren j a) 
"hte 1 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
M n Iline yhio, Michigan, Indian PACTIEIC COAST 
Kentu rth Carolina, Tennessee, Vir rincipal mile on the North Pacific Conant 
! (jeor ind eastern Missour 
: , : Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
iy wee our 
capacity output ‘ Washington Mille 
Mare} 9 6.260 6518.59 #1 day week Pieuwr % ar 
Previous weel 170,260 *615,6138 60 capacity output tivity 
Year ago 671,400 65,161 a4 March 0 16.200 187.682 a7 
Two years ago 671,400 1,81 Previous weel 16,200 *148,697 on 
Five-year average 5 Your “wo 15,000 143,80 a2 
Ten-vear rake £0 Two ears nwo 0 O00 148.447 ai 
He ed Vive oar average RA 
ren i er 
BUPVALO “1 od 
la ee lower ‘ 
“ t itput tivit Vortiand and Interior Oregon Mills 
March 9 176.000 07,56 106 March 9 138,760 199.661 of 
Pre ou week | 000 454,60 vf l’re vu 138.76 1296.88 ” 
Year ‘ 59 14 . 1 Year ago 133 ” ! ‘ 101 
'wo as 9 £00 481.420 104 Two ye | 00 101.0 7% 
Five ear erage 101 Vive eat a4 
len-vyear erage hy) ren . 91 
MILELPEED OUTEUT 
Production f milifeed in ton for week ending March 9 nd per r two weel towether 
! n tot (1) pris pal n n Nebraska, Kan ind Oklahoma and the citte 
f Kar on und St, Joseph; ¢ prinety mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and Bouth 
i ‘ Montatr ' ! M ' t l’au nea otealutl iperior ‘ mille of 
Khuffa I luctior my } ba f « f ir extraction 
putt emt rthweaet* Itu " ’ C‘ombined** 
MV } ( t ‘ eekly Crop year Weekly Croy ur Weel Orop yr 
luect ' to dat I luct n to dat I luction to date production t late 
M ' 1% l 91,11 ! ‘ 1 , a.4it i ‘4 4) 
a ! i% 4 14 f 
I wh i i ‘ 10,4 4,64 
] ‘ ’ » J l ) " 15.9 } BO] 
1954 ‘ 69 ! } j } l “9 i i 6.44 
19 ' | f 69 ‘ 17,404 1,91 ) 
19 651 929,47 ize 10 ‘ os 1 J 199 
*j , ' **74 t tAll mil I ! 





March 12 at $249%@250'%, with on new flour bookings cutting down 
13% protein at $2.5140 2.52, delivered mill interest except for special types 
Texas common points. Demand was of wheat. Winter wheat conditions 
improved and supplies were adequate still were very uncertain, and reseed 


No export business out of the _ ing still an impossibility due to wet 


Pacific Northwest was reported last cold weather. Reports from the coun 
week. Japan took some Canadian try indicate there will be more re 
wheat and California barley the mid seeding necessary due to soil erosion 


die of the week but nothing from the 
Pacific Northwest. Korea is expected 


than from freezing out. Some 


indicate a smal) freeze-out 


ATCHRS 
but heavy 


in the market the first of next week soil erosion, the heaviest in a good 
for several cargos. Japanese busi many years. Continued cold, wet and 
ness of late has been disappointing to now still do not permit farmers 
the trade, as the Japanese seem to to get into the fields for any kind of 
prefer other export countries. Milling spring work, either east or west of 


business was fair with a slow-down the Cascades 
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Changes in Baked Foods Buying Habits 
Noted in Fleischmann Consumer Survey 


By WALTER C, SMITH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


NEW YORK ~— The Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands, Inc., re- 
leased Mareh 5 a consumer panel 
report on baked foods purchases. 


Fieischmann believes that certain na- 


tional figures in the report may be 
of broad significance, because they 
refiect shifts and changes from pre- 
conceived ideas about the baking in- 
dustr 

In addition to the report's immedi- 
ate value in pin-pointing current buy- 
ing habits, the data will serve as a 


sound basis for disclosing trends as 


milar data are gathered and com- 
pared in future years, 

‘lbay-by-day purchases of all baked 
foods by a representative group of 
families during the month of March, 
1955, are summarized in the report 


on a regional and national basis. 

Approximately 3,000 families par- 
ticipated in the study, which was 
conducted for Fleischmann by the 
Consumer Panel Service of J. Walter 
Thompson Co, Families in the J 
Walter Thompson Panel are selected 
to match latest U.S. figures in terms 
of education, city size, region of the 
country, size of family, age and eco- 
status. 

Several factors were considered in 
the study. These included the amount 


nomic 


spent per family for baked foods in 
March, 1955, and division of the 
amount by types of baked foods; 
how many families bought various 
kinds; when, where and how often 
purchases were made; and buying 
patterns by income group, family 


size, age of housewife and city size. 
Also considered were division of the 
U.S. by census regions and miscel- 
laneous information concerning prices 
paid for certain kinds of baked foods. 

lor the regional breakdown figures, 
nine geographical regions were desig- 
nated. The regions and the states in- 


cluded in each region were: New 
England Maine, Vermont, New 
Hlampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut; Middle Atlantic 

New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey; South Atlantic—-Delaware, 
Maryland, West Virginia, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida; East North Central 

Wisconsin, Ulinois, Michigan, Indi- 
Ohio; East South Central—Ken- 
tucky, Tennesseee, Mississippi, Ala- 


bama; West North Central—North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri; 
West South Central—Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas, Texas, Louisiana; Mountain- 


Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico; Paeifle-—— Washington, Oregon, 


California, 


Family Spends $5.14 


The “average family” in the U.S. 
in March, 1955, spent $5.14 for all 
baked foods, Of this amount, $2.77 
(53.900) was for the purchase of 
bread, 53¢ (10.3%) was spent for 


rolls and muffins, 93¢ (18.1%) was 
to buy sweet goods and doughnuts, 
and 91¢ (17.7%) was for cake, pie 
and pastry 

Highest monthly expenditures for 
all baked foods were reported in New 
England and the Middle Atlantic re- 
gion, where $6.71 and $6.70 respec- 
tively were spent. The least was spent 
in the Fast South Central region— 
$3.62. Other regional expenditures for 
all baked foods were: East North 


Central $5.31, Pacific Coast $5.30, 
South Atlantic $4.35, West South 
Central $4.27, West North Central 
$4.01 and Mountain States $3.68. 

The Fleischmann report also indi 
cated monthly expenditures by re- 
gion for each type of baked foods 
Highest expenditure for bread ($3.42) 
and sweet goods and doughnuts 
($1.35) was in New England. The 
Middle Atlantic region spent the most 
for rolls and muffins (74¢) and cake, 
pie and pastry ($1.56). Lowest ex- 
penditure for bread ($2.10) and sweet 
goods and doughnuts (47¢) was re- 
ported in the East South Central 
region. The Mountain states spent 
the least for rolls and muffins (29¢) 
Lowest expenditure for cake, pie and 
pastry (46¢) was in the West North 
Central region. 

While the Pacific Coast spent $1.40 
less than the Middle Atlantic region 
for all baked foods, $3.17 was spent 
on bread in comparison to $3.09 in 
the Middle Atlantic region. The East 
South Central region spent the least 
for all baked foods, but it was not 
the lowest spender for every type of 
baked foods. The apparent shift in 
ranking of regions by type of baked 
foods expenditure as compared to 
their rank by total expenditure for 
all baked foods can be attributed to 
regional weight and price factors. 

Where the “average family” buys 
baked foods and how much is spent 
through each outlet are two ques 
tions which have perplexed the bak- 
ing industry for quite some time 
The answers to these questions were 
included in Fleischmann’s report and 
are reproduced in detail in Chart 1 


Store Definitions 


For the purposes of the study, the 
housewife decided for herself the 
type of outlet at which the baked 
foods were purchased, with excep- 
tion of the technical definition of 
chain grocery and independent gro 
cery. In this case the housewife 
named the store and J. Walter 
Thompson Co, classified the outlet 
A chain grocery was designated as 
an outlet of 11 or more stores. An 
independent grocery was defined as 
an outlet with 10 or less stores, in- 


let was a supermarket or a grocery 
for the classification of independent 
supermarket and independent gro- 
cery. No distinction was made in the 
case of the retail bakery, which in- 
cluded single and multiple unit shops 
The “others” outlet included restau- 
rants, doughnut shops, and irregular 
sources such as gasoline stations, 
news and candy stores, church ba- 
zaars, Girl Scouts, etc., where baked 
foods may have been purchased 

Each outlet’s share of baked foods’ 
dollar sales, expresed in percentage 
of dollar expenditure, is shown in 
Chart 2. These figures indicate that 
the retail bakery’s share of the baked 
food dollar is only 23%. Only in sweet 
goods and doughnuts and in cake, 
pie and pastry does the retail bakery 
share almost as much as chain gro- 
cery, independent supermarket and 
independent grocery outlets com- 
bined. The retail bakery’s share of 
sweet goods and doughnuts dollar 
sales was 38.7%, while the super- 
market and grocery share was 44.4% 
Retail bakery share in cake, pie and 
pastry was 43.5%, whereas chain 
grocery, independent supermarket 
and independent grocery outlet total 
share was 44.2%. 

The grocery and supermarket out- 
let share of total baked foods’ dollar 
sales amounted to 60.3%, or more 
than two and one-half times the re- 
tail bakery share. 

In bread dollar sales, the retail 
bakery share was about one-sixth of 


the grocery-supermarket share. In 
the case of rolls and muffins, its 
share was approximately one-third 


that of the grocery and supermarket 
outlets. 

According to the report, 57.3% of 
the chain grocery baked foods sales 
was for bread, 13.4% for rolls and 


muffins, 14.8% for sweet goods and 
doughnuts and 14.5% for cake, pie 
and pastry. Bread accounted for 


66.9% of the independent supermar- 
ket baked foods sales, while rolls and 
muffins were 11.8%, sweet goods and 
doughnuts 9.2% and cake, pie and 
pastry 12.1%. Of the independent gro- 
cery sales of baked foods, 65.6% was 
for bread, 10.5% for rolls and muffins, 
12.6% for sweet goods and doughnuts 
and 11.3% for cake, pie and pastry. 











cluding small grocery stores, The Bread accounted for 25.6% of re- 
housewife decided whether the out- tail bakery sales of baked foods, 
. 
How much did the average family spend 
through each type of outlet? 
‘a | T T 
Rolls & Dough- | Cake, Pie 
) Bread Muffins nuts & Pastry | Total 
Chain Grocery $.81 |} $.19 $. 21 | $.20 $i.4t 
Independent Supermarket; .14 : 2... 03 | .2i 
Independent Grocery .97 16 18 17 1.48 
Retail Bakery .30 12 | - 36 ~40 } 1.18 
Delicatessen |} 06 Ol ) 401 01 | .09 
House-to-House 43 .02 | -10 .07 - 62 
| 
Others | . 06 Ol 05 .03 15 
| baie 4 
} 
Total — | $.53 | $.93 $.91 $5.14 
= 
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whereas 10.6% was rolls and muffins, 
306% sweet goods and doughnuts 
and 33.2% cake, pie and pastry. 

Total outlet sales of all baked foods 
divided by product group were 53.9% 
for bread, 10.5% for rolls and muffins, 
18.1% for sweet goods and doughnuts 
and 17.5% for cake, pie and pastry 

More than one-half of the sales of 
baked foods occurred in the three- 
day weekend period, including Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday. The per- 
centage of dollar expenditure for all 
baked foods by day was Sunday 4.3%, 
Monday 12.4%, Tuesday 12.4%, Wed- 
nesday 11.8%, Thursday 12.3%, Fri- 
day 19.5% and Saturday 27.3%. 

Heaviest bread sales took place on 
Saturday, with 23.7%. The percentage 
of sales for other days was Sunday 
3.1%, Monday 15.4%, Tuesday 13.6%, 
Wednesday 13.1%, Thursday 12.7% 
and Friday 18.4% 

The average expenditure for all 
baked foods in March, 1955, increased 
as city population increased. Highest 
average of $6.82 was in cities of two 
million and over, with 25.8% of the 
total population. The lowest average 
expenditure of $4.01 was recorded in 
rural areas, with population under 
2,500 and 27% of the total population 
Cities of 450,000 to two million, with 
18% of total population, averaged 
$5.55. An average of $4.84 was spent 
in cities of 50,000 to 450,000, with 
15.8% of total population. The av- 
erage expenditure in cities 2,500 to 
50,000 and 13.4% of total population 
was $4.43 


Higher Income Brings More 
Spending for Baked Foods 


As family income increased, so did 
the average monthly expenditure for 
all baked foods. The income groups, 
percentage of total families and av- 
erages were: $6,500 and over (30.1%) 
$5.79, $4,500 to $6,400 (27.2%) $5.56, 
$2.500 to $4,400 (27.7%) $5.09 and 
under $2,500 (15%) $3.42. 

The highest monthly expenditure of 
$6.09 occurred in households when 
the housewife’s age was 30 to 49 
This group represents 45.7% of total 
households. When the housewife was 
under 30 in households representing 


21.6% of total households, the av- 
erage expenditure was $4.68. This 
average was further decreased to 


$4.03 when the housewife was 50 and 
over in households representing 32.7% 
of total households. 

The consumer panel report issued 
by Fleischmann indicates that 97.5% 
of U.S. families bought bread of any 
type in March, 1955. Family per- 
centages by regions ranged from 
94.7% in the Mountain States to 
99.4% in New England. Other re- 
gional percentages were Mid Atlantic 
98.9%, East North Central 97.8%, 
West North Central 98.9%, South At- 
lantic 95.4%, East South Central 
95.8%, West South Central 97.5% 
and Pacific Coast 96.1%. 

An average of 13.8 loaves were pur- 
chased by each U.S. family. Ounces 
bought by each family in the US 
averaged 225. Relative consumption 
by loaf was not consistent with rela- 
tive consumption by ounce because of 
variations in loaf sizes in different 
geographical regions. 

Regional consumption by loaves and 
ounces bought per family was as fol- 
lows: New England 17.3 (270), Mid 
Atlantic 15.5 (219), East North Cen- 
tral 14 (238), West North Central 
12.4 (215), South Atlantic 13.4 (207), 
East South Central 11.5 (191), West 
South Central 12.7 (231), Mountain 
States 10.8 (194) and Pacific Coast 
13.1 (240). 

Percentage of 


loaves purchased 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Year’s War on Khapra Beetle 
Holds Outbreaks to Southwest 


WASHINGTON-—A ma » clamp- 
tivities if the khapra 
ictive stored-grain pest, 
reduced tni insect's 
iding from the South- 
t U.S. Department of Agri- 

re inces 
the first year of an intensive 
trol p ram by federal and state 
hicial i the grain-handling indus- 
the ‘ has been eradicated 
ition from about two thirds 
ie torage space found in- 
ted— 6f llion out of 90 million 
ibic feet. Fumigation of infested 


rain-storage buildings was begun In 


bruary, 1955. Quarantine of prem- 
‘ ind treatment of host commodi- 
tie ind grain sacks intended for re- 


ire helping to prevent the beetle’s 


pread to new areas, says E. D. Bur- 

é in charge of plant pe t control 
rk for USDA's Agricultural Re- 
irch Ser ce 
First identified in this country In 
193 the khapra beetle ha been 
ind in California, Arizona, and New 

Viexico at 345 locations, of which 158 
ive ilready been fumigated Al 
ugh inspection of almost 40,000 

propertic in 32 states ha so far re- 
ealed idditional beetle inten- 
e inspection continues, and train- 

if state and federal inspectors in 
to ferret out and identify the 
cran! eeking pest is con 
lered best insurance against its 
n me footholds 
Railroad Boxcars Checked 
ce ) nsect depends on man 
it pread earch for it ha been 
te i railroad boxcar that 
idities from infested 
t 1) r to the cooperative quar- 
tine 1 ¢ lication progran Fed 
inspector n been 
kK into record ind ob 
ber f the ul Each 
hows up nain 
th I ads notify USDA in 
t 1 thorough ( cn 1s 
7 t entire car, i le and 
| 1 of Februar 8 of 
aH the list had been in 
1 ne car has | found 
1 1 ne had tnree 
car Was ¢ d e! 
1 fumigated ith 
| i¢ 
earch and the ex 
tion progra re justi 
fied tI t tremendous damage 
eetle capable of cau and 
he e the insect dis- 
d wi pparently still confined 
Mr. Burge points 
| I tle is considered the 
t tored-grain pest ind 
id thrive ol! Fi ‘ in 
rt the U.S. In California 
it rations to date have 
half of 1° f the an 
the crops they protect 
Warehouse Operations 
il phase ol the work 
ition witl ethyl] 
mmense I ware 
with ga nperviou 
| Kill every beetle on 
t is is well a inside 
] if plastic ichored 
i und the base ind 
the re ind the buildi is 
d wit ecticide for iditional 
One warehouse required 

g ‘ e plastic tarpaulin and 

fumigant Clothespin 


et ps hold the tarpaulin 
etne! with 


iirtignt eams 


This work must be done when there 
is little wind, normal winds 
in the Southwest often tear the cover- 
ing or pull it loose 

Forced-air circulation systems draw 
out air and circulate the gas by fans 
for quicker and more effective pene- 
tration of grain and building. Placed 
about the building and inserted into 
bulk grain to circulate the are 
probes with perforated tips attached 


because 


gas 


to hoses and vacuum-cleaner motors 
Similar probes carry methyl bromide 
samples to a gas-analysis station 
located outside the building, where a 
continuous check on gas 
tion Is maintained during 
tion 


concentra 
the fumiga 
process 
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Robert Post Promoted 
By Cargo Carriers, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS —- Robert P 
has been appointed assistant general 
traffic 
Inc 


Post 
manager of Cargo Carriers 
transportation division of Cat 





17 
4 
Min 


gill, Inc., with headquarters at 
neapolis 

Mr. Post started with Cargill at 
Minneapolis in 1937 and in recent 
years has been traffic manager of the 
St. Louis regional office. Prior to that 
he was traffic manager of the Kansas 
City office for eight years 

Mr. Post is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Interstate Com 
merce Commission Practitioners and 
Delta Nu Alpha Transportation Fra 
ternity and has held offices in various 
transportation organizations in St 
Louis and Kansas City, as well as be- 
ing active in the Trans-Missouri 
Kansas Shippers Advisory Board 





Thomas Phillips 
is a Big Name 
in small bags.. 


tT 
AP 





6 “You can say that 


an” lat 


fARIC. 


—_. 


| HE design and manufacture of smaller paper bags 


to 50 lbs. capacities has been a 
Thomas Phillips for 84 years 
self-openers flat or 


poly-coated or special paper 


satchel 


insecticides, seed, paint, dog food 


Thomas Phillips, too, is an integrated mill 
making much of our own special paper 


product 


Single, duplex or 
bottoms 


CO ee ed Ry me Oe 
' 

} 

' 

; ee 

‘ 4 





from 2 
the business of 
multiwall 


open mouth or 


part of 


valve 


for flour, grain, fertilizers, 
anything that can be bagged 


from pulp to finished 
Our 


composi 


tion rope kraft, or coated blue lined flour bag paper, is one of the 


softest and most porous available today. And, 


we maintain com 


plete art, plate and printing departments to assure you the finest 


reproductions possible 


There is a difference in bags 


service after sale 80 


why not place a trial order with Thomas Phillips 


Remember, too, that Thomas Phillips is a leading producer of 
multiwall bags up to 100 Ibs. capacity, and we will ship in mixed 
car lots to suit your production schedules 


THOMAS PHILLIPS COMPANY *¢ AKRON, O. 
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Fred van den Bergh 


Van den Bergh Celebrates Centenary 


he name of N. V. Gebrs. van den 
Bergh's Koninklijke Fabrieken is 
well known to many flour exporting 
millers of North America, The name 
has been appearing in this fashion 


in the advertising columns of The 
Northwestern Miller for nearly 45 
years. On oeceasion, an interested 
miller has asked: “What does it 
mean?” It means the Royal Factories 
of the brothers van den Bergh, an 


incorporated company, 

The firm has a history, Indeed, on 
March 9 this year it celebrated its 
centenary. The great-grandsons of 
the founder are the present managers 
of the firm. One, Herman van den 
Bergh, a distinguished member of 
the importers’ cirele in Amsterdam, 
has paid several visits to the U.S. 
where he has many friends in the 
milling industry. Assisting Herman 
in the Rotterdam office is C, A. Vis- 
ser, the sales manager. The other 
member of the family in a managerial 
position is Fred C. van den Bergh. 
Both van den Berghs fought during 
the war on the side of the allies and 
participated in the invasion of Nor- 
mandy 

The company was established in 
1856 by great-grandfather Daniel van 
den Bergh. In that year he started a 
small mill for the manufacture of 
cotton-wool in Oss, North Brabant, 
Holland 

In 1881 Frederick Knurr established 
a flour import business in Rotterdam. 
The two families joined in marriage 
and since Mr, Knurr had no sons, the 
flour import business came into the 
hands of the van den Bergh side of 
the family. Mr, Knurr never visited 


his milling friends in the U.S, but he 
maintained a long and faithful corre- 
spondence with them, 


Mr. Knurr, when only 20 years of 
age, saw the possibilities of building 
a business on imported American 
wheat flour and. started on his own 
account. Several of the bakeries to 
which he sold flour are still numbered 
among the firm’s customers. As a re 
sult of the improvement in the stand 
ard of living of the working class and 
as a result of the growing population, 
the use of white bread increased 
steadily. So did Mr. Knurr’s business 
Later he was joined by Isidore and 
Simon van den Bergh, who managed 
the flour import side of the com 
pany’s activities until the Hitler War 
Both men visited the U.S. many 
times. Both were killed by the Nazis 
a heavy blow for the company 

The van den Berghs, in 
with their fellow importers, made a 
successful comeback into the trade 
after the war years. Importing trou 
bles started with the world financial 
crisis at the beginning of the ‘thir 
ties. Until that time the import of 
flour into Holland had _ increased 
steadily until it attained a total of 
150,000 tons a year. Almost total 
prohibition was imposed by the gov 


company 


ernment in 1931 and there followed 
some difficult years for the van den 
Bergh firm and for the other im 
porters. 

Only by a _ continuing struggle 
could the importers persuade the 
Dutch authorities that such a ban 


was a disadvantage for the country’s 
economy. The old figure of 150,000 
tons a year was never reached again 
but a certain amount of flour could 
be imported until World War I 
broke out. That killed the imported 
flour trade. 

Once again, in 1945, the importers 
led by the redoubtable J. P. Meurs 


in his capacity as head of the Flour 
Import Bureau, fought for their 
trade. They succeeded and though 
iles now run at half the pre-1930 


figure, the American millers still re- 
a major share of the business 
In doing that the van den Bergh com- 
pany has played a notable part 

Yet flour is but part of the 
van den Bergh interest. The factory 
at Oss is making carpets. It started 
with five laborers. Today it is one of 
the biggest plants of its type on the 
continent, employing about 1,000 peo- 
ple 

The firm has come a long way and 
gone through many vicissitudes since 
Great-Grandfather Daniel established 
his little cotton-wool mill in Oss 


ceive 


one 
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& & & CONTROLLING THE 
WILD OAT—Questioned at the an- 
nual meeting of the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Agriculture in Calgary, E. C. 
Stacey, superintendent of the govern- 
ment experimental farm at Beaver- 
lodge, stated that extensive research 
was being conducted into the control 
of wild oats through the use of 
chemicals. He said that although 
many promising leads had been de- 
veloped so far there was no treat- 
ment discovered that could be recom- 
mended for practical use. Both he 
and J. G. Stothart, superintendent of 
the Lacombe farm, considered that 
the progress made along these lines 
had been encouraging and that there 
was some reason for optimism that 
a useful chemical control would 
eventually be established. In the 
meantime, the Beaverlodge Liaison 
Committee recommended in its an- 
nual report to the directors of Ex- 
perimental Farm Services at Ottawa, 
that research into the control of wild 
oats by cultural methods also be 
continued. 
e®ee 

448 PURE FOOD LAWS IN AN 
TIQUITY — The ancient Egyptians 
had laws prohibiting adulteration of 
foods and beverages. The 
laws of the Hebrews were of sani- 
tary significance, and the Old Testa- 
ment writings contain numerous ref- 
erences to honest weights and meas- 


dietary 


ures. 
eee 


* #& ™& REACH FOR A SWEET 
INSTEAD OF ....—Sugar (levu- 
lose, in this instance) is being used 
experimentally for treatment of al- 
coholism, according to Dr. Theodore 
Koppanyi, Georgetown University 
professor of pharmacology. Levulose 
burns up the alcoholic content in the 
human system more rapidly than in- 
sulin, which is now used, points out 
B. W. Dyer & Co., sugar economist 
and broker of New York. 

In normal digestion, the sucrose 
molecule breaks down into one mole- 
cule of levulose and one of dextrose. 
Commercial invert sugar is also 
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about half levulose and half dextrose. 
Commercial production of pure levu- 
lose at about $1 Ib. is just beginning. 

In any event, drinking coffee with 
sugar or eating sweet goods appar- 
ently has a sobering effect. Remem- 


bering this might help some one 

some time, concludes The Dyer Co. 
e®eese 

“442% THE WAY TO LOSE—A 


people may prefer a free governmnet 
but if, from indolence, or careless- 
ness, or cowardice, or want of pub- 
lic spirit, they are unequal to the 
exertions necessary for preserving 
it; if they will not fight for it when 
it is directly attacked; if they can be 
deluded by the artifices used to cheat 
them out of it; if by momentary dis- 
couragement, or temporary panic, or 
in a fit of enthusiasm for an indi- 
vidual, they can be induced to lay 
their liberties at the feet even of a 
great man, or trust him with powers 
which enable him to subvert their 
institutions; in all these cases they 
are more or less unfit for liberty; 
and though it may be for their good 
to have it even for a short time, they 
are unlikely long to enjoy it.—John 
Stuart Mill. 
eee 


I shall pass through this world but 
once. If, therefore, there be any kind 
ness I can show, or any good thing 
I can do, let me do it now; let me 
not defer it, nor neglect it, for I shall 
not pass this way again. —Etienne de 
Grellet 

e®e @ 


GRAMP—1956 


There, with his pipe, Grandpa John 
Sits in his favorite chair, 
Dreaming of days that are 
CEG cia ¥ 
Not on your long underwear! 
Grandpa is learning to paint, 
Something like old Grandma 
Moses .... ? 
Scenes that once were, but now ain’t? 
Not on your black cotton hoses! 
Grandpa is painting abstracts, 
Angles, and prisms, and planes 
If he’s now seeming relaxed, 
Wanders he no mem'ry lanes— 
Far from enfeebled and tottern, 
Grandpa is ultra-ly modern! 


Carl Helm 
ees 
WINTER WINDOW 


My northward-looking window shows 
A scene from April, edged with 


snows: 
My neighbor’s meadow, green with 
wheat, 
Where, sleek and slow, his cattle 
eat. 


His meadow is so April-green 
It melts the winter snow between 
It and my northern window, till 
I’m sure I hear a bluebird trill. 


Kunigunde Duncan 
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ANOTHER JOSEPH IN EGYPT 


NOTHER Joseph in Egypt matches fat years 
A with lean years. His problem is simpler than 
that of the ancient Joseph, for he has at his com- 

iand new economic techniques, and his fat years 
provide against lean years may be 
a vast world surplus of wheat from 
vhich to build up his stores. The new technique 
modernized Pharaonic 


whict 


nterpreted as 


yntrol of production by 


edict. So today’s Joseph has merely to see that 


1ore wheat is grown, and less cotton, which is 


in surplus. And, until n.ore wheat can be grown 
by the sweating fellahin, he has only to go into 
the irplu larkets of other countries and fill 
his bins against the immediate needs of his people 


ind against some possible leanness between now 
when the expanded wheat fields of 
Egypt can be wise is the story 


told by the 


reaped. In this 


International Federation of Agricul- 
iral Producers 


The | 


lations forcing 


gyptian Government has imposed regu- 
farmers to plant wheat on not less 
land. Thus Egypt expects 
1,800,000 acres planted to wheat 
only farmers who are exempt from 
the one-third wheat order are those in areas where 


than one-third of their 
to hay 


this year. The 


about 


fruits and vegetables are predomi- 


and in areas where flax is grown. 


commercial 
nant crops 

The government that in addition to 
country to self-sufficiency in 
wheat, the measure will cut down cotton produc- 
year dropped by 
year. At the 
me cotton production increased, but cotton 
dropped. Normally, Egypt pays for her 
needed wheat imports by selling cotton. With cot- 


hopes 
bringing the close 


tion. Production of wheat last 


16% compared with the previous 
ime Tf) 


exports 


ton exports down, there is less money available 
for necessary wheat imports 

The ernment-guaranteed price for wheat 
in Egypt is $2.08 bu. for hard varieties and $1.98 
bu. for soft varieties. Buying the wheat from the 


government sells it to the mills for 
f $3.12 bu. Wheat flour prices are cur- 
rently fixed at $5.86 per 100 lb. for both 72 and 
2° ‘ xtr ict nm 


farmer, the 


in averape 


For 1955-56, Egypt total wheat require- 
ents aré timated at 73,900,000 bu. The country 
has a reserve of 10 million bushels and an ex 
pected crop of 53 million bushels. This leaves about 
11 million bushels needed, without counting any 
extra for a reserve 
rhe vernment says it will buy most of its 
needed wheat from countri willing to accept 
Egyptian cotton or cotton goods in exchange or 
from countries willing to accept Egyptian cur- 
rency 
The Joseph of Bible Times doubtless would 


expected the wrath of Jehovah to fall upon 


his pharaoh, Osertesen II, if that potentate had 
been supporting the price of Egyptian wheat at 
uch a level as is maintained by the Egyptian 
! ! tod ind he would have been consumed 

th jealousy at the ease with which today’s 
Joseph is able to buy up wheat reserves from 


ich price-supported surplus stocks as those which 


possibly ght be obtained from the U.S.—under 

PL-480, of course—in exchange for a “soft” cur- 
en 

If a reincarnated and reactivated Joseph were 

to cavil, as do so many foreign buyers of U.S 

heat, at national policies which make U.S. wheat 


costly to buy and even difficult to accept as a 
with such fairness as must be at- 
yn of Jacob, cast a first stone at the 
upport mote in the Pharaoh's eye 
is alleged to have 
blandishments of Potiphar’s wife. On 


tributed to a 
existing price 
ind spurn this sinfulness as he 


avoided the 


the other hand, he doubtless would find moral 
support for Egypt’s crop regimentation in the 
control principle which is being invoked, under 
ther name inevitably though so timidly 
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in the U.S. Joseph's classic Ever Normal Granary 
provided an attractive pattern for farm reliefers 
of generations distant in time and Why 
should we not, then, look to Joseph's present-day 
political and economic heirs in Egypt for such an 
example as is being offered there of how 
duct agriculture by edict? Surely, Egypt has taken 
straight-line and probably effective 
approach to crop control, whereas in the U.S. we 


space 


to con 
the simple, 
still cling to the devious and cumbersome though 
not, of course, undemocratic—-device of cozening 
farmers with a subsidy and coaxing them into a 
soil bank? 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF Litt 


SOCIALISM OUT, GOOD TIMES IN—Four 
years after their release from the controls of 
state Socialism, the English people are enjoying 
a higher standard of living than ever before. Em 
ployment is at an all-time high, unemployment at 
an all-time low. Under Socialism, housing lagged 
badly in Britain; now, with restrictions lifted, 
700,000 new units were put up in the two-year 
period, 1954-55. The steel industry, freed from 
nationalization and being restored to private 
ownership, is expanding its capacity to 22% mil- 
lion tons by 1958—double the prewar figure. New 
industries are booming. 


BREAD 16 THE GTAP OF Lift 


SOME DARK BROWN SLANDER 
indignation, the 


AGGLING his pen with 
editor of The Northwestern Miller ob 


served, 50 years ago, that there was a renewal of 
the food faddism which seemed to have died down 
after virulent 
against white bread 


many years of slanders uttered 
The revival of such slander 
attributed, he thought, to the 


debate which was going on over the Food, Drug & 


could be public 
Cosmetic Act which was to become a law later in 
that Chief 
Harvey Washington Wiley, who is being acclaimed 


year protagonist of the act was Dr 


“father of this country’s first 
by those who celebrate the 50th 


this year as reat 
pure food law” 

anniversary of the act's adoption by Congress 
The Northwestern Miller's editor of half a cen 
tury ago, who usually referred to the great pure 
foodist as “Old Doe Wiley,” quite naturally brought 
him to mind when he saw the following news item 

under a Washington dateline 
‘It is not only necessary for millionaires to 


live on brown bread and other inexpensive and 
nutritious food, but for the poor as well,’ said Pro 
fessor Harvey, the government chemist and food 
expert, when requested to discuss this subject in 
connection with the fact that J. P. Morgan, Lord 
Milnor and Alfred Belt dined on brown bread, fish 
and vegetables in London. ‘All of these foods are 
nutritious and furnish the body with the fuel 
necessary to prolong life and promote health. They 
supply the nutriment to replenish the 
which This 
headed “Brown Bread Diet Best for the Rich and 
Addressing himself to it 
“Professor Harvey’ 


with the well advertised government staff of tin 


necessary 


tissues waste away.’ dispatch was 


Poor.” the editor wrote 


is unknown in connection 


horn scientists, and unless he is a recent accession 
does not appear on the list of these worthies fur 
nished to the patient taxpayer who is responsible 
in the end, for the payment of their salaries. The 
name is new but the sentiment is old and sounds 
much like many other sage utterances by the no- 
toriously sensational chemist employed by the De- 





partment of Agriculture, Professor Harvey Wash- 
ington Wiley, chief chemistry, Ph.D., 
LL.D., late of Indiana, author of ‘Songs of Agri- 
cultural also ‘60 government bulls.’ 
(well named) and 225 ‘scientific’ papers, Doubtless 
the ‘Professor Harvey’ quoted in the dispatch and 
our old friend Professor Harvey Washington Wiley 
are one and the same person, somewhat carelessly 


bureau of 


Chemists,’ 


mixed by the newspaper correspondent 


‘Professor Wiley’s views on bread and flour 
ire too well Known and have been too often venti- 
lated in these columns to require further elucida- 
He was the gentleman who stood sponsor for 
flour making-machine 


which he discovered at the Paris exposition six 


tion 
the celebrated Schweitzer 


This machine ground wheat, dirt and 
swoop, It 


years ago 
everything else into flour at one fell 
dark and very 
the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the professor, who returned home enthusi 


made a beautifully brown bread 


naturally, and received 
istic over its merits, which he proceeded to ex- 
ploit, at government expense, for the benefit of his 
fellow citizens 
“According to the Schweitzer 


mill was to effect a revolution in flour making and 


professor, the 
was so far superior to the American method of 
grinding that it was destined to supersede it in 
the near future 
yet, the Schweitzer mill, so warmly advocated by 
Professor Wiley, can not be said to be in universal 
use, yet the government's chief chemist still clings 
to his absurd notions about the virtue of dirty 
flour and clammy brown bread. Since this episode 
he has held his place in Washington with great 
tenacity and has distinguished himself by making 
i number of spectacular food tests which, although 
advertised by correspondents, 
tributed nothing whatever to the world’s true and 


Some years have passed and, as 


well press con- 
exact scientific knowledge 

“The professor's views on bread and flour have 
become so well known and are so generally dis- 
credited by intelligent people that possibly he has 
discovered the advertising value of his name has 
lost its pristine vigor, hence he may find it desira 
ble to promulgate his old theories in new form 
under the name of ‘Professor Harvey,’ in the hope 
that it may serve to revive confidence in his long 
thoroughly This 


may possibly account for the fact that these weird 


exposed and exploded theories 
statements now go forth to a waiting public as the 
Harvey’ rathe: 
than those deep, dark-brown thoughts of Professor 
Harvey Washington Wiley 


profound opinions of ‘Professor 


BREA \8 THE STAFF rue 


Total wages and salaries in 1955, except for 
those on government payrolls, were 39% above 
those of five years ago. The total climbed from 
$124 billions in 1950 to $173 billions last year 
This was a record high level. It was the result of 
the greatest of people working at the 
highest pay rates in history. Average hourly wages 
in manufacturing, for instance, were 28% higher 
than during 1950. Total corporate profits, on the 
other hand, were about the same as in 1950. In 
that year profits $22.1 billions, somewhat 
higher than the $21.4 billions estimated for 1955 
Despite 


number 


were 


the greatest production and sales 
ever recorded, a larger 


year 
number of corporations 
earned no more than they did five years ago 


OPEAO 18 THE BTA4FF OF ve 


Anticipated federal spending for the fiscal year 
1957 ($66 billion) is equal to all U.S. Government 
spending from the beginning (fiscal 1789) through 
most of fiscal 1920—a total of 132 years. At the 
fiscal 1957 rate it would take only 34 minutes and 
five seconds to spend what the U.S. Government 
($4,269,000) in 1789 through 1791. Just 
something to think upon while making out the 


spent 


income tax report 
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Kor eign Commentar y.-. By George E. Swarbreck 





Middle East 


The Middle East is the trouble 
pot of the world right now. War 
could break out at any moment, To 
the exporting millers of the world 
this area has been a source of good 
busine through the operations of 
the United Nations Relief and Works 


Agency, and at the same time, the 
source of some rough competition 
The Lebanese millers have suc- 


ceeded in taking a chunk of business 
from the North American trade on 
than one occasion, usually as 


more 
a result of cutting the price to the 
bone. One result of war in this area, 
and it is sad that it has to be war 
to give such a result, could be a 
buildup in the demand for relief 
flour, together with a cutback in 
competition 

In the past five years the flour 


milling industry in Lebanon has ex- 
panded considerably. Prior to that 
the Syrian mills supplied the defi- 
ciency in that area. Syria’s industry, 
too, has changed in the past few 
Now productive capacity is far 
higher than domestic requirements 
warrant, Based upon an eight hour 
day and a 48 hour week, the capacity 
is around 550,000 metric tons. The do- 
mestic offtake is no more than 500,- 
000 tons 

There was a ready market for the 
flour in Lebanon, but in 1950 the two 
quarrelled, This saw the 
end of an economic union and no 
more flour was permitted to enter 
Lebanon from Syria, This left the 
Syrians stuck with three modern 
mills, located at Homs, suitably lo- 
cated to supply Lebanon, 

his did not stop these three up- 
to-date mills operating. In fact, de- 
pite the rupture they have been 
operating on a 24-hour basis, Why? 
Because like all modern mills their 
competitive efficiency outstrips that 
of the older mills and they get the 
best of the domestic business. The 
snatier mills throughout the country 
took a beating and many operate 
spasmodically, or not at all. 


Wheat Exporting 


Syria has done a small amount of 
wheat exporting in the past, The 
1955 crop, however, was severely hit 
by drouth. Wheat production declined 
by 42% to 490,000 metric tons, a 
little under the domestic requirement 
The government immediately put em- 
bargoes on the export of wheat, but 
despite this 80,000 tons were smug- 
ewled across the border to neighbor- 
ing areas in northern Iraq, where the 
crop was poor and prices were high. 

To cover the shortage the Syrian 
government had to buy 50,000 tons 
of wheat from Australia. Trade 
believe that more will be 
needed before the current crop year 
ends 


French Flour 

Despite the talk of severe damage 
to the French winter wheat crop, the 
French millers have been active on 
the export market, Trade rumors 
said that there was some interest ex- 
pressed in the English market, but 
no tangible results were observed. 


yea} 


countries 


SOUrCEeS 


The government of Ceylon, however, 
is reported to have purchased 30,000 
tons of flour. 

from giving an indication of 


fears of future scarcity, the price 
charged to Ceylon was at least $5.60 
ton under the going market price 
The French millers certainly do not 
give signs of sharing the fears of 
famine in their part of Europe. And 
famine there will not be 
to experienced observers 


according 


Aussie Position 


Recent estimates of the Australian 
wheat harvest, according to Stephen 
Kimpton of W. S. Kimpton & Sons 
flour millers, have been rising and it 
is now thought that the crop will 
total between 192 and 195 million 
bushels, Since the crop was sown on 
an estimated acreage of only 10.1 
million acres, there's a possibility that 
the yield to the acre will be a record 

In a way, this bountiful harvest 
will be an embarrassment. It will 
mean an exportable surplus of 120 
million bushels to be added to the 
carryover of 95 million bushels. Like 
every other exporting country, Aus 
tralia is having difficulty getting rid 
of its surpluses. 

Local consumption of wheat in 
Australia, Mr, Kimpton explains, has 
been falling for the past five years 
This is due to a decrease in the use 
of wheat as stock feed while the 
amount of wheat used for local flour 
needs has reached a plateau. Since 
the Australian population has been 
rising quite steeply in the last few 
years, due to extensive immigration 


this means that the per capita con- 
sumption of flour is declining 

Recent figures of flour consumption 
indicate 180 lb. per capita, a figure 
which will be looked upon with envy 
by a US. miller until it is realized 
that the rate of drop is so steep that, 
unless checked, the U.S. pattern may 
be followed in Australia 


Subsidies Blamed 


The Australian government has re- 
peatedly protested the U.S. subsidy 
system and cut-rate sales and give- 
away deals with foreign countries. 
John McEwen, minister for trade, 
says that Australia’s export trade is 
being hindered by such practices as 
subsidies for uneconomic agriculture, 
by government trading activities and 
barter deals. Of some practices, Mr 
McEwen said: “They amouni to plain 
straight-out dumping.” 

The firm view of the Australian 
government is that there should be 
no subsidies for the production of 


wheat for which there is no com- 
mercial market 

The Australians agree with the 
sritish government that there should 
be an agreement on fair prices and 
terms for wheat and that it should 


include some provision for avoiding 


unsaleable surpluses. There can be 
no stability through a price formula 
which ignores the uneconomic pro- 
duction of wheat, it is asserted 

Mr. McEwen says that the U.S 
Britain, France and certain other 
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countries have pursued policies which 
result in the production of large quan- 
tities of wheat at costs quite out of 
line with world levels 


——SREAD is 


AOM Units Plan 


Dedication Event 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 
established in 


THE STAFF OF re 


A read- 


ing room memory of 


Dr. C. O. Swanson will be dedicated 
at the annual joint meeting of dis- 
tricts 1 and 2 of the Association of 


Millers at Kansas State 
College April 6. Dr. Swanson long was 
the head of the department of flour 
and feed milling industries at the col- 
lege 


Operative 


Participating in the dedication cere- 
monies at the Wareham Hotel on the 
April 6 will be R. I 
Throckmorton, dean emeritus of the 
school of agriculture at Kansas State, 
and Elmer Reed, president of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita 

The AOM business session will take 
place on the morning of April 7 
Speakers will include E. A. Stanger, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Minneapolis, on 
“Purifiers and Purification’; Gordon 
Grosh, Kansas State College, ‘“Rela- 
tion of Cracking and Water Move- 
ments in Wheat during Tempering"; 
and Gerald L. Kline, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, “Aeration of Grain in 
Commerical Storage”. A film, “De- 
signing Machinery for Are Welding”, 
will be shown. 


evening of 


An open house at the new feed 
technology wing of the school and the 
Swanson reading room will take place 
on the afternoon of April 6 








Canadian Review... 





Communist Trade 


“Never mind their 
ed we can sell these Communists for 
dollars, Let's take their business. If 
we don’t somebody else 

That was a comment by 
trader published in The Northwestern 
Miller, July 26, 1955 


ideology provid 


will.’ 


a Canadian 


rhe quotation 


came from a story that pinpointed 
and analyzed Communist needs and 
forecast that the Russian satellites 


would be customers for North Amer 
ican grain. Poland had just placed an 
order for a substantial amount and 
the iron curtain was opened up for 
Canada. The Canadians determined 
to go after the business, if only as an 
answer to U.S. giveaway programs 
and other gimmicks. The gestion 
was: Would the U.S. let the oppor 
tunity pass up. The US. did. Han 
strung by congressional restrictions 
the American administration could 
take no part in the business 
Suddenly, towards the end of last 
year, Lester Pearson, Canadian ex 
ternal affairs minister, announced he 


was going to Moscow and he had 
every intention of trying to sell 
wheat. And sell wheat he did. At 
least, it was his initial efforts, plus 
those of Mitchell W. Sharp, asso 
ciate deputy minister of trade and 
commerce, that resulted in the re 
cently-announced deal with Russia 
under which the Soviet may take 


anything from 1.2 million to 1.5 mil- 
lion tons of wheat in the next three 
years. 





Other Buyers 

What of the 
Poland came in for 
Czechoslovakia has 
buy between 100,000 and 300,000 tons 


atellites? 
supplies 


other 
more 
Now agreed to 
of middle grades, with the final figure 
closer to the maximum than the min- 
Hungary is another buyer. The 
has informed that the 
amount might be in the region of a 
million bushels 


imum 


trade been 


Two-Way Trade 


Motivating all this activity is the 
Russia and the satellites to 
their trade with Canada 
The Russians have made it clear that 
the extent of their purchases will 
depend upon their ability to earn 
dollars by making sales to Canada 
The situation applies to the 
other countries, too 

The 
limited 


desire of 
increase 


same 


take are 
agreements now 
the Com- 
trade in 


goods Canada 
But the 
made are indicative of 
munist desire to sell and 
the western hemisphere 


can 


Russia Buying 


Without waiting for any Canadian 
purchases to develop, the Russians 
have already started buying wheat 
Already contracts have been placed 
for upwards of 400,000 tons and more 
bids are expected momentarily. This 
wheat, made up of Nos. 3 and 4 
Northern is being sold at full prices 
and for cash. No credit arrangements 


a gg IA et 


are involved with Russia itself 
though the satellites, in some cases 
are asking for terms of 15% down 
and the rest on loan 

As a result of recent transactions 
the Canadian Wheat Board is not 
now in a position to offer any wheat 
for shipment from the Pacific coast 


till May. There are no further offer 
ings available from the Atlantic and 
heavy bookings have been made for 


the St. Lawrence ports for late April 
and May positions 


Canadian Exports 


Wheat and flour exports from Can 
ada totalled almost 5,400,000 bu. for 
the week ended March 8, to exceed 
the previous week's figure by nearly 
1,000,000 bu. The latest figure includ- 
ed 1,065,000 bu. in the form of flour 
of which 507,000 bu. were chiefly 
small lot quantities for International 


Wheat Agreement destinations 

The U.K. was far ahead in the 
wheat total with clearances in that 
direction amounting to 1,780,000 bu 
out of a class 2 aggregate of 2,758 
000 bu. Under this same grouping 
the Netherlands took 626,000 bu 


Switzerland 112,000; Belgium 75,000 
Germany 74,000; Italy 55,000 bu., 
Japan was the other buyer 

IWA wheat clearances were 1,573 


and 


000 bu. with 400,000 directed to Ger- 
many; 373,000 to South Africa; 339 
000 to Japan; 210,000 to Ireland 


126,000 to Ecuador and 88,000 bu. to 
Bel- 


Norway. The remainder was for 


gium 
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G. N. Vogel to Leave 
Position as Canada’s 


Grain Division Chief 


WINNIPEG—.G. N. Vogel, chief of 


March 13, 


the grain division in the Canadian 
overnment’s department of trade 
ind commerce is leaving official ser- 
ice to enter the private grain trade 
in Winnipeg 

Mr. Vogel, according to grain trade 
sources, will join Bunge Corp., Ltd., 
in the firn Winnipeg office at the 
end of April 

Formerly associated with the flour 


trade, M1 gel joined the trade and 
commerce department as assistant to 
Dr. Charles F. Wilson, director of the 


wheat and grain division of the de- 
partment. When Dr. Wilson was ap- 
pointed agricultural counselor of the 
Canadian embassy in Rome in 1952, 
Mr. Vogel assumed charge of the 
branch, and in 1953 was named chief. 

In the course of his duties, Mr. 


Vogel has been working in close as- 
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Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
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G. N. 


Vogel 


sociation with the Canadian grain and 
flour milling trades. He has represent- 
ed Canada at a number of interna- 
tional conferences and was a member 
of several trade missions which visit- 
ed various parts of the world to study 
marketing possibilities for Canadian 
grain and flour. 


————$READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE — 


Use of Surpluses by 
U.S. Prisons Asked 


WASHINGTON has 
been requested to authorize the Bu- 
reau of Prisons to obtain surplus 
agricultural commodities acquired by 


Congress 


the government through price sup- 
port operations. The request came 
from Herbert Brownell, Jr., U.S. at- 
torney general 

Mr. Brownell has proposed an 
amendment to the Agricultural Act 


of 1949 which would authorize the 
Comodity Credit Corp. to make such 
commodities available to the Bureau 
of Prisons on such terms and under 
such regulations as the secretary of 
agriculture may deem in the public 
interest. 

“The legislation would result in 
substantial savings in the cost of 
operating the federal prison system 
and would put to good use commodi- 
ties which might otherwise be wast- 
ed,” Mr. Brownell said 


BREAO i8 THE STAFF OF re 


’Hopper Damage Likely 


WINNIPEG—A dry spring will find 
more than a moderate outbreak of 
grasshoppers in eastern and southern 
Manitoba this year. This indi- 
cated by Manitoba's minister of agri- 
culture, R. D. Robertson. He indicated 
that a fall survey of grasshopper eggs 
revealed this possibility 


was 
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Government Estimates 
January Flour Output 


WASHINGTON-—Wheat flour pro- 
duction in January was estimated at 
19,490,000 sacks by the Bureau of the 


Census, U.S. Department of Com 
merce 

(This is 14% less than the 19, 
768,000-sack production estimate of 
The Northwestern Miller published 
earlier.) 

The average output per working 


day in January, according to the gov- 
ernment, amounted to 928,000 sacks 
compared with 920,000 sacks in De 
cember and 912,000 sacks in January 
1955 

Wheat flour mills in January op 
erated at 87.1% of capacity compared 


21 


with 86.39% and 85.6%, respectively 
for the previous month and the same 
month a year ago, reports the Bu- 
reau of the Census 

Flour mills in January ground 44,- 
818,000 bu. of wheat compared with 
44,462,000 bu. the previous month 
Wheat offal output was estimated at 
379,505 tons 

Rye flour production in January 
was estimated at 202,000 sacks. Rye 
grindings were estimated at 453,000 
bu. and 2,461 tons of rye offal were 
produced 

These figures of the government 
represent the production of all com- 
mercial mills in the U.S. About 97% 
of the totals are reported by the 375 
largest mills and the balance is esti- 
mated 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 














“Ogilvie”. 


judgment ... 
it's wise to buy quality! 


Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It's good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
the same good judgment that tells you 


. that combines their 























Mills at: Montreal—Fort William 


Cable Address 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Oxgilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Winnipeg — Medicine Hat —- Edmonton 
OGILVIE MONTREAL 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 


high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Salina: Flour demand was slow last 
veek with prices 8¢ higher than the 
previous week, Shipping directions 
were draggy. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour business fell back 
to around average levels in the cen- 
tral states during the week ended 
March 10, following a slight spurt of 
bookings in the preceding period. 
Total bookings during last week were 
estimated at around 35% of five-day 
milling capacity. 

A small amount of spring wheat 
flour was sold during the period, but 
other types lagged far behind the 
before. Some flour mills were 
having difficulty maintaining running 
time, and their work week dropped 
off to four days. To encourage ship- 
ping directions on family flour, many 
mills were permitting an allowance 
on directions on large size containers 
in certain areas, This is expected to 
timulate some ordering out. 

rade observers say most of the 
buying element is booked for 60 to 
90 days ahead, and no large-scale 
buying is expected in the near future, 
Soft wheat flour sales were limited 
mostly to immediate replacement 
business with orders of the one- to 
two-car size. 

Quotations March 10: Spring top 
patent $6.2006.37, standard $6.10@ 
6.32, clear $5.70@6.05; hard winter 
short $5,90@6.20, 95% patent $5,800 
6.10, clear $5.31@5.70, family flour 
$7.65; soft winter short $7.25@7.44, 
standard $64006.74, clear $5.60@ 
na 

St. Louls: No pickup in flour busi- 
ness was reported in this area last 
week. Mills were not very actively 
pushing for sales because a large 
part of the trade is contracted ahead, 
some as far as a crop year. Most of 
the volume being done was for spot 
shipment or p.d.s. orders, Shipping dl- 
rections were slow. 

Quotations March 9; Family flour, 
top patent $6.45, top hard $7.60, or- 
dinary $6.05, In 100-lb, paper sacks: 
Bakers flour, cake $7.15, pastry $5.50, 
soft straights $5.65, clears $5.35; hard 
winter short patent $6.05, standard 
patent $5.90, clears $5.25; spring 
wheat short patent $6.55, standard 
$6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Buffalo: Flour sales were very 
quiet last week and activity in most 
types consisted of fill in lots. Spring 
wheat flour prices edged 1¢ lower. 

Kansas wheat flour moved up 7¢. 
Strength in Kansas reflected fears of 
possible crop damage from lack of 
moisture in the Southwest, The crop 
is approaching the stage where it 
needs additional moisture to insure 
its spring growth, Potential wind 
damage is also causing concern. 

Premiums were very spotty. It was 
said that premiums are 4@6¢ be- 
low their actual level but it is be- 
lieved that they will firm up when 
lakes’ navigation opens, 

Clear flours were unchanged. Mills 
have been pushing clears at prices 


week 


that were attractive to buyers and 
a fair amount of coverage was made 


Cake and pastry flours were un 
changed. 

Local retail bakeries’ volume is 
holding up well but some of the 


smaller wholesalers having diffi 
culty in competing with two-for-29¢ 
chain store bread 

Bakeries in Niagara 
greatly concerned over the flood of 
cheap bread coming over the 
from Canada. Some bakeries sought 
legal steps to halt the influx but they 
were told that nothing could be done 
about it. 

One Niagara Falls bakery planned 
to offer bread at two-for-25¢ on a no 


are 


Falls are 


border 


return basis in an effort to meet the 
competition 

Heavy rains causing flood condi 
tions in some areas in this region 


have hit some bakerie 

In other areas some bakeries had a 
bad February. Normally they would 
have been in the market for flour in 
March but because of the poor show 
ing they have enough stock on hand 
to last until May 

Strikes in some other areas have 
hit some bakeries because housewives 
have tightened their pocketbooks and 
are buying two-for-29¢ 
bread, 

It was believed that a fairly early 
opening of navigation was in sight 
for Buffalo. But strong winds on 
March 8 and 9 piled ice up at this 
end of the lake and earlier forecast 
may have to be altered 

Flour output here 
week ago. Mill running 


chain store 


above “a 
time again 


was 


varied among the mills. One big mill 
had a seven-day week, one worked 
six days, one 5% days, two on five 
days and one on 4% days 
Quotations March 9: Spring family 
$7.70, high gluten $7.12@7.24, short 
$6.77 @ 6.839, standard $6.72 @ 6.79, 
straight $6.67, first clear $6.5306.62: 


hard winter short $6.77, standard 
$6.57 @ 6.67, first clear $6.27; soft win- 


ter short patent $8.01@8.12, standard 
$7.02@7.31, straight $6.1576.26, first 
clear $5.30@5.,31 

New York: Demand for hard wheat 
bakery flours was at a very low level 
here last week. Small day-to-day 
price changes and fair to large bal- 
ances held by most buyers were pri- 
factors 


mary limiting any appreci- 
able business 
Another restricting factor was the 


lagging 
bakers 
more or 


business reported by many 
This situation was said to be 
less seasonal during the 
Lenten period, Dullness in the mar- 
kets was also reported due to indi- 


cations that flexible price supports 
will continue in effect during the 
coming season 

Spring wheat bakery flour book- 


ings failed to improve despite moder- 
ate price reductions was 
confined to widely takings 


Business 


scattered 


by bakers and jobbers in need of 
early replacements. 
Very low balances in soft wheat 


bakery flours were indicated by the 
continual, but buying of 
this type during the week. Demand 
was generally limited to minimum 
needs for nearby, with an isolated lot 
reported to involve a fair quantity. 


scattered, 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1955-56 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1955-56 


Through March 2, 1956 
él 0 Metr I n Wheat Equivalent) 
Importing / U.8 ~~ Australia 7-—Canada— o——Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Fiour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F 1. 

Austria 27.4 27.4 27.4 
Belgium Le 10 171.2 17.¢ 12.8 a4 261 
Bolivia 108.46 
Brazil .... 5.9 9 5.9 
Ceylon 19 *207.4 
Costa Rica ” 11.9 , 8.9 1 >a 
Cuba , 19.8 9 11.6 ) 1 
Denmark 
Dom, Republi ) 1 8.4 ‘ 1 17.8 
Keuador 1 16.2 1 
Keypt 17 178 178 
Kl Salvador 1.4 4.1 1.4 14.9 
(hermany 08.6 I ‘ ) 636.0 626.0 
Cireece 231 I 231.0 
Guatemala ° 1. 4 1.8 4.1 5.9 
Hiniti : ' 10,2 1.5 34.5 
Honduras 8.7 \ 7 4.7 7.4 
Iceland oe oe ‘ : 6 
India 134 134.6 
Indonesia 9 131.¢ 131.¢ 
Ireland 82.9 110.¢ 110.6 
Israel 19.7 1 26.1 
Italy . 70,9 4 70.9 
Norway , 112.3 136.0 
Japan 17.6 L¢ ’ 7,1 TOLLS 701.6 
Jordan I l 
Korea . 
Lebanon 12.8 
Liberia 1 ' 
Mexico . 07 97.0 97.( 
Netherlands 64.f 4 7 103.1 79 182.4 
New Zealand ‘ 124 1.4 126. 
Nicaragua : 6.4 4.6 10 10.0 
Norway 9.9 } 4.8 134.7 158.4 
Panama t ! 12.1 
Peru } 6 ‘ 
Philippines 95.9 120.2 21.3 221.3 
Portugal 15.9 ‘ 6 60.5 6.2 87.1 
Baud! Arabia 16 15 
Spain 46.5 44.8 46.8 
Switzerland 88.3 88 88.3 
South Africa 137.2 165.7 165.7 
Vatican City 7 8 8.7 
Venezuela 1 4 oe 64.8 l 1 136.5 
Yugoslavia 

Totals 1,61 1 536.9 1,284 63.9 3,351.1 1,1 ‘ 4,467.5 

*Includes sales of 9.8 metr yion by France which is the sales recorded 


by France. **Less than .1 


Prevailing prices in soft wheat flours 
are substantially above levels in ef- 
fect earlier in the season. 

tesale offerings of advertised cake 
flours were reported more numerous, 
with some in the trade seeking to 
take advantage of the higher prices 
and to lighten carrying charges. 

Shipping directions in hard wheat 
bakery types continued rather slow. 

The export market was dull, with 
the exception of some buying by 
Venezuela. Demand in this case was 
stimulated by recent issuance of im- 


port licenses 


Quotations March 9: Spring family 
flour $7.80, high gluten $7.16@7.26, 
standard patent $6.71@6.81, clears 
$6.40@6.70, hard winter short patent 
$6.62@6.72, standard patent $6.42@ 
6.52, soft winter high ratio $6.50@4 
7.95, straights $5.65@6.20 

Boston: Extreme irregularity in the 
price structure of the local flour mar- 
ket last week had the effect of bring- 
ing trading activity to a virtual stand- 
still. Spring wheat flour experienced 
daily dips until midweek, dipping 7¢ 
on the extreme decline, and then 
rallied to finish 2¢ net lower for the 
week. Hard winters moved in the op- 


posite direction exhibiting daily 
strength, which was unabated, and 
closed 11¢ net higher as compared 


to the closings a week previous. The 
only price variation in soft wheat 
flour was a narrowing of the existing 
price range in Pacific soft wheat 
which eased 20¢ on the outside of the 
range 

The current unsteadiness in the 
local market, pricewise, has tended 
to stifle buying interest at nearly all 
levels of the industry. Most mill 
agents reported that commitments 
were extremely difficult to negotiate 
beyond current requirements. While 
it was the common opinion that many 
balances were on the low side, par- 
ticularly in the soft wheat flours, po- 
tential buyers were adamant in their 
position of extreme conservativeness 
The action of Congress in the prob- 
lems of support levels is being 
watched quite closely but merely as 
a facet in the picture 

Quotations March 9: Spring short 
patents $6.82@6.92, standards $6.72@ 
6.82, high gluten $7.17@7.27, first 
clears $6.42@6.72; hard winter short 
patents $6.59@6.69, standards $6.39@ 
6.49; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.37@ 
6.67; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.67@6.17; soft wheat flour high 
ratio $6.52@7.97, family $7.82 

Philadelphia: Another chapter in 
the story of dullness on the local flour 


market was written last week as 
dealings showed no indication of 
shaking off the long-standing leth- 
argy which has reflected the rather 
widely-held view of bakers and job- 
bers that costs are overdue for a 
sizeable downward revision. Being of 
this frame of mind, they were not 


unduly tempted to abandon sideline 
positions when spring grades under- 


went a 10¢ sack decline from the 
previous week. Meanwhile, other 
types held unchanged so that the 


overall picture was pretty much the 
same and mill representatives were 
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not optimistic about the prospect of 
ly neart mprovement 
The regression in springs did 
prompt some ordering, but the ad- 
ices in the trade were that these 
transacti ved immediate and 
irby hipment and _ represented 
tempor coverage | those 
wt found stocks lower than they 
ild prefe ht now. Hard winters, 
n the other hand, were virtually ig- 
red, mirt the comfortable po- 
ition in which most large bakers 
find themselv« is a result of some 
recent purchases. These are said to 
ha epresented coverage of as much 
is [our months at current operating 
schedules. Hard winters were holding 
their own due to a steady demand for 
baked good t retail 
Quotat March 10: Spring high 
tluten $7.15@7.25, short patent $6.75 
6.8 tandard $6.70%06.80, first 
clear $6.50706.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.45 6.55, standard $6.20@ 
6.30; soft winter standard $5.30@5.40 
Pittsburgh: Rejection of the terms 
offered last week for the settlement 
of the Westinghouse strike and the 
further tatement by state officials 
the labor department that this re- 


jection would further endanger any 


possibility of collecting unemploy- 
ment payments threw all business, 
large and small bakeries included, and 
the majority of the strikers into deep 


flour 
were small in all patents with 
the exception of family patents where 


gloom. Over the entire territory 


sales 


it was stated “shipping direction al- 
lowances stimulated sales of family 
patents to some large bakeries and a 
few smaller establishments A 5% 
freight increase and the uncertainty 
of the wheat subsidy were also sales 
deterrents. Notwithstanding, mill rep- 


resentatives kept in close touch with 





| 
the trade by phone and person il calls 
to garner even the smallest hand-to- 
mouth order Directions were stated 
to be “fair t good.” 

Quotations March 9: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.21@6.53, medium 
pate nt $6.30 6.58, short patent $6.40 

6.68; spri wheat standard pat- 
ent $6.55@6.75, medium patent $6.60 
6.80 nort patent $6.65 4 6.85, 
clears $6.35@6.82, high gluten $7@ 
(.2U famil patents advertised 
brands $7.70 ither brands $6.854 

5; pastr and cake flours $5.904 

South 

New Orleans: Quietness prevailed 
in the flour business last week, with 
little interest shown by the trade in 
face of the freight rate increase. The 
majority of the bakers are fairly well 
contracted and rather heavily booked 
ip and sh inclination to make 
purchasé f replacement. Lesser 
nun f tl trade continue to pur- 
chase for nearby and p.d.s hipment 
Hard te! enjoyed the greater 
percentage of the small volume, which 

aller than expected, and the ac- 
ty in northern spring vas very 
light 

Soft wint with cracker and 

wkie bal were very low and 
vhile th trade is not heavily booked 
at i, ti trengthening i prices 
definite curtailed further purchas- 

Family flour business was inac- 

tive vitt ttle interest being ex- 
hit r than nearby ship- 
nt. Cake flour bakers appeared 
content to work down their present 
contracted i unts However de- 
liveris he j slight improvement 
Shipping ctions wert ightly 
ff but could still be considered good 
Stock 1 were well maintained 
flour sales, especially to 
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Venezuela, were quite active and 
heavy. Inquiries and sales to other 
Latin American and European coun- 
tries were of only small volume. 
Quotations March 9, in carlots, 


packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers 
Hard winter bakery short patent $5.90 
@6, standard $5.75@5.90, first clear 
$4.85@5.20; spring wheat bakery 


short patent $6.45@6.65, standard 
$6.25@6.45, first clear $5.75@6.15, 
high gluten $6.80@7: soft wheat short 
patent $5.65@5.95, str 1ight $5.25 @ 
5.55, first clear $5.60@6.05, high ratio 
cake $606.35: Pacific Coast $6.80@ 
7.10, pastry $6.25@6.40 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market con- 
tinued steady, but production was 
off a bit last week and sales man- 


agers reported that new business was 
a bit harder to find than had been 
the case in the past few weeks. Pack- 
age flour sales were holding up well 
but the volume export 
markets had slacked off, and nothing 
of note was in sight for overseas ship- 
ment. Quotations March 9: Family 
patent $7.90, bluestem $6.95, bakery 
$7.01, pastry $6.18 

Portland: Flour bookings continued 
fairly good in the Pacific last week 
with better shipping to California for 
delivery after March 7, the tax in- 
ventory period there. Export mills 
continued to operate at a fair level, 
with the chief buying coming from 
the Philippines. Domestic bookings 
were good for this time of the year 
and mill grind was holding up better 
than normal for this period. Prices 
appeared to be fairly stable and with 
narrow fluctuations. Buyers were 
more encouraged to take hold for 
future shipment. Quotations March 
9: High gluten $7.15, all Montana 
$7, fancy hard wheat $7.20, 
Bluestem bakers $7, cake $7.23, pas- 
try $6.33, pie $6.03, 100% whole 
wheat $6.43, graham $5.73, cracked 
wheat $5.83 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: Purchase of 
7,500 tons of flour for shipment to 
Ceylon under the Colombo plan was 
postponed until March 13. Business 
last week generally was of a routine 
nature. 

Quotations March 10 
springs for use in 
in 100’s cottons, 


business to 


clears 


Top patent 
$5.70@6 
less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart 
age where used. Bakers $4.6074.90 
in 100’s papers, less cash discounts, 
mixed cars, with 15¢ added for cart- 
age where used, 

There was little activity in winter 
wheat flour. Quotations for this type 
of flour March 10: $4.10, 100 Ib. f.a.s 


Canada 


Montreal-Halifax in export cottons 

Offerings of winter wheat were lim- 
ited, but mills were able to secure 
sufficient wheat to meet their re 


quirements. Quotations March 10 
$1.53@1.60 bu. f.o.b. shipping point, 
depending on location 

Winnipeg: Export movement of Ca- 
nadian flour for the week 
March 8, was 463,000 bags, or 
ly 190,000 less than the 


ended 
rough- 
preceding 


week. IWA buyers took 220,400 bags 
of the total. Export trade in flour 
continued encouraging and domestic 
business was fairly steady and mills 


reported no let-up in_ production 
Prices firmed slightly. Quotations, 
March 10: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, cottons 
100’s $5.6075.90; second patents, cot 
tons $5.35@5.65; second 
bakers, paper 100’s 
prices cash carlots 


patents to 
$4.90@5.05. All 


Vancouver: Export flour sales from 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations n sacks of 10 t All quotations on basis of carioad lota 
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GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





( sing grain futures quotationa tr ending marketa tn centa per bushel 
WHEAT VYLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapoti« 
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MILLS IN MEXICO—Buhler Bros., the Swiss milling engineering firm, has 
built or remodeled 85 milis in Mexico during the past 10 years, Of these mills 
25 were pneumatic, Pictured at the right is Dr. Max Zollinger, director of the 
flour milling department of Buhler’s listening to a question posed by Arthur 
M. Cummings, marketing specialist on grain, U.S, Department of Agriculture, 
during a recent visit to Mexico. 





this area last week were reported 
fairly steady but mainly confined to 
monthly requirements and very little 
for forward positions, Buying orders 
from Manila and other parts of the 
Philippines were understood to have 
somewhat improved over the 
demand several months ago. Improve- 
in sales to the Malayan area 
ilso were noted although the volume 
was still on the small side. 

A number of Canadian mills suf- 
fered considerable losses when sev- 
eral hundred tons of flour bound for 
lapan were lost in the recent sinking 
of the American freighter Washing- 
ton Mail in the North Pacific. 

Domestic business was steady. For 
hard wheat grinds, cash car quota- 
First patents $11.20 in jutes 
ind $11.30 in 98's cottons; bakers’ 
patents $9.40 in paper bags and $9.80 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $13.50 and western cake flour 


— 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices were 
weaker last week and completed the 
even-day period ending March 12 
down 50¢ to as much as $2 on the 
higher range of heavier feeds. Some 
extra mill running time the middle 
of the week caused even more weak- 
ness, but prices bounced back up. 
lhe trade reported that mixers were 
not very active yet, with business 
very quiet 

Quotations March 12: Bran $41@ 


peen 


ment 


tions: 


11.50, standard midds. $40.50@41, 
flour midds. $44@45, red dog $45@ 
16 

Kansas City: Interest was only 
noderate for millfeed in the past 


while flour mill operations in 
the area were at a season's peak. 
hus the price trend was lower for 
the offal of flour, Quotations March 
12: Bran $37@37.50, shorts $37.75@ 
18.50, sacked, Kansas City; bran 
$33.500@34, shorts $36.50@37.25, mid- 
diings $34.25@35, bulk, Kansas City 
Wichita: Millfeed demand was poor 
last week, with offerings ample, Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, March 9: 
Bran $38@38.25, shorts $38.50039 
Bran declined 50@75¢ ton and shorts 
10¢ ton, compared with the previous 
week. 
Hutchinson: Feed prices were down 


week 





at midweek but 
at the close of 
near that of a 
prices generally were due to i 


regained somewhat 
last 


week ¢ 


week to a level 


irlier. Lowe 


creased operations of all mills and 


lack of demand from the easter 
sources. Busines was limited to 
mixed cars to the Southeast and to 
local truck sales. Quotations Marc! 
9, basis Kansas City: bran $37.50 
38.25, shorts $38@38.75 

Salina: Demand was good last 
week with .bran $1 ton lower and 
shorts down a like amount. Supplie 
were inadequate, Quotations March 


8, basis Kansas City: bran $38@ 38.50 
gray shorts $38.50@39 

Ft. Worth: Early 
feed prices were off with a slacken 


last week mil 


ing in demand but by the week-end 
demand was greatly improved, « 
pecially for bran. Offerings wer 


about equal to the demand and pric: 


unchanged from a week previou 
Quotations March 9, burlaps: both 
bran and shorts $45.50@46.50, de 


livered Texas common points 
Oklahoma City: Slow 
vailed on all grades of millfeeds last 


buyin pre 


week. Prices closed 75¢ lower on 
bran and 75¢ lower on shorts. Quota 
tions straight cars, March 9: bran 
$40.25@ 41.25, mill run $40.50@ 41,50 
shorts $40.75@41.75; mixed or pool 


cars $1 higher on all classes 
Chicago: Demand for millfeeds fell 

back in the central! states during th 

week 


ending March 12, and pric 
slipped as much as $1.50 ton in some 
cases. Heavier offerings were report 
ed. Quotations March 12: Bran $43 


midds. $42.50043, flour 
47.50, red dog $497 51 
St, Louis: Demand for 
very slow last week. The end 
was steady and supplies were ade 
quate. Quotations March 9: bran 6 


midd $47 


millfeed wa 


price ti 


@42.50, shorts $42.25@42.7 St 
Louis switching limit 
Buffalo: Millfeed ules continued 


quiet last week. Erratic flour mill 
running time is playing hob with a 


thin market here. Curtailed flow 
output sends prices up oné eek 
and higher flour output cuts them 


back the next week. The market ha 
not followed a normal pattern this 
year. There was no seasonal pick up 


in business and prices generally have 
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stayed within a narrow range. Little 
stockpiling been 
and most all 


by con- 


were for 
had 


has done 


sumers saies 
pot consumption have 


little 


3uyers 
incentive to add to their in- 
Instead they have found it 
more advantageous to store other in- 


ventories 


gredients. Mill running time ranged 
from five to six days. Bran was a 
little firmer and ended 50¢ higher 
Middlings and heavy feeds were un- 
changed. Quotations March 9: bran 
$46.50@ 47.75, standard midds. $43.50 


M47, flour midds. $50@52, red dog 
$50 @52 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
displayed a firmer tone last week 
although top quotations held un- 
changed for the week. The tight sup- 
ply of bran eliminated inside quota- 


tions during the week. Trading action 
was spasmodic however as some buy- 
ers failed to subscribe to the indica- 
tions of strength. Middlings were in 
slightly better supply but trading ac- 
tion was more or lk limited to im- 
mediate or nearby needs. Quotations 
March 9: Bran $56, middlings $53 
Philadelphia: Quiet conditions pre- 
vailed on the local market 
last buyers continued to 
show a preference for sideline posi- 
tions. It was reported that hand-to- 
mouth dealings accounted for virtu- 
illy all transactions which were con- 
summated, The March 
unchanged 


millfeed 


week as 


10 quotations 


were from the previous 


week: bran $53, standard midds. $54 
red dog $58 

Pittsburgh: Milifeed sales were 
somewhat better last week. Retail 
trade bought more liberally. Bran 
continued to lead in sales. Supplies 
in all lines covered all needs and 
immediate shipments were available 
it the end of the week. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh point March 9: 
bran $50.55@52.30, standard midds 
$49.55@52.80, flour midd $56.30 @ 


17. BO red dog $59.30 @ 60.80 
New Orleans: Demand for 


was more 


millfeed 
last week 
ipparently re 
towards the 
ind approx- 
ind firming at 
Inquiries and 
mixers and jobbers increased slightly 
However, supplies were not heavy and 
mills were not pressing for bookings 
Futures were up slightly. Quotations 
March 9: Bran $47@48.25, shorts $48 


during 
than for time 

flecting the sharp rise 
week end of 75¢ on bran 
imately 50¢ on shorts 


close 


active 


some 


market sales to 


48.75 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
easy last week, with demand slack 
although California inquiry was re- 
ported to be picking up at the end 


of the week. However, local demand 


is lacking due partly to improving 
pasture conditions and primarily to 
cheaper grains which are available 


under the emergency feed 
Market quiet at $41, carlots 
common transit points 

Ogden: Millfeed price remained 
unchanged during last week with de 
mand and supply about equal, and 
plants booked well into April. Mills 
are operating to capacity, 24 hours a 
day, five days per week. Quotations 
March 9 (unchanged): Red bran and 
millrun $40, midds. $45. To Denver: 
Red bran and millrun $47, midds. $52 
lo California: Red bran and millrun 
$47.50, midds. $52.50, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles 

Toronto - Montreal: Offerings of 
millfeeds last week were of sufficient 
volume to meet demand. Quotations 


program 
delivered 


March 10: bran $55@56, shorts $55 
@56, middlings $56@57, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 


straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 
Domestic 


last week 


Vancouver: 
off during 


prices eased 
closing 


with 
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quotations about $1 ton lower. Of- 
ferings from prairie and local mills 
were ample for current requirements 
Cash car quotations March 9: bran 
$51@52, shorts $5253, middlings 
$55 
Rye 

Minneapolis: There was not much 
doing in the way of rye flour business 
last week. Prices fell off 3@4¢. Many 
buyers seemed to be fairly well cov- 
ered and not much activity was an- 
ticipated for this week either. Quota- 
tions March 9: Pure white rye $4.47 
@4.52, medium $4.27@4.30, dark $3.72 
03.77 

New York: Rye flour business here 
last week was rather slow. Demand 
was restricted among those in the 
trade in early need. Prices have indi- 
cated a firming tendency at 
considerably above those at 


levels 
which 


moderate buying occurred a_ few 
weeks ago. Quotations March 9: Pure 
white patents $5.30@5.35 

Chicago: Scattered sales of rye 


flour were made in the central states 
during the week ending March 10, 
mostly of the smaller size variety 
The trade seems to be fairly well 
booked ahead, and only fill-in orders 
are expected for the next several 
weeks. Quotations March 10: White 
patent rye $4.78@4.84, medium $4.58 
4.64, dark $4.03@4.09 

Pittsburgh: Sales of rye flour were 
very limited last week. Several cars 
were reported sold on immediate to 
30-day commitments with a few sales 
of small volume in mixed cars and 
these over widely scattered territory 


Directions were good. Quotations 
March 9, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye flour No. 1 $5.14G 


5.30, medium $4.87@5.10, dark $4.39 
@4.70, blended $6.11@6.21, rye meal 
$4.42@4.95 
St. Louls: 
downward 


Rye prices were on a 
trend last week with the 
demand fair and supplies ample. Sales 
and shipping directions were good 
with the price decrease of 9¢. Quota- 
tions March 9: pure white $5.14, me- 


dium $4.94, dark $4.39, rye meal 
$4.64 

Buffalo: Rye prices were un- 
changed last week and sales were 


nominal. Quotations March 9 
rye $5.40@5.54 
dark $4.65@4.79 
Portland: 
white patent 
$6.20, 1.c.] 
Philadelphia: A 10¢ sack reduction 
in the local rye market last week 
was a source of encouragement to 


white 
medium $5.20@5.34, 


Quotations 
$7.10, 


March 9: 
pure dark rye 


local bakers, but there was no rush 
to buy since the posting was still 
within a shadow of its recent high 


This meant 
ly routine 


that takings were large- 
hand-to-mouth transac- 
tions. The March 10 quotation of 
$5.30@5.40 compared with $5.40@ 
5.50 the previous week 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal last week was fairly good 
as far as the domestic market was 
concerned and production was ap- 
proximately equal to demand. There 
was no indication of export busi- 
ness reflecting in the western mills’ 
output. Prices were steady. Quota- 
tions March 10: rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $5.30@5.50; oatmeal in 100-Ib 
sacks $6.45@6.70 in the three prairie 
provinces; all prices cash carlots 

Toronto-Montreal: Demand last 
week continued at the normal rate 
for this season of the year. Quota- 
March 10: rolled oats in 80-Ib 
cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 98-Ib. cot- 
tons $6.65, f.0.b. Toronto-Montreal. 


tions 
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FARM BILL 





presiding 
President 
ing ballot 


yfficer of the Senate 


Nixon, to cast the 


Vice 
decid- 


On the first vote to end 
ports in this 
ministration 


rigid sup- 
bill the size of the ad- 
majority was a deaden- 
ing blow to the high support follow- 
ers and seemed to indicate that the 
Senate would not go along with any 
conference report on this legislation 
which preserved rigid high supports 
Now the even split over 90% of parity 
support for wheat suggests the possi- 
bility that a conference committee 
may seek a compromise by accepting 
high supports for wheat for one year 
The high support followers in the 
Senate looked with misgivings on the 
Hickenlooper corn amendment, sens- 
ing favored treatment for corn, and 
they may insist upon equitable treat- 


ment for wheat, which they would 
construe to mean maintenance of 
rigid supports for that crop at 90% 


of parity for 
another year 


milling qualities for 


Among 
portance 


amendments of 
and yet to be 
one to be offered by Sen 


major im- 
discussed is 


Holland of 


Florida which would require, as a 
condition of eligibility for price sup- 
port for any crop other than tung 


nuts, that producers agree to soil con- 
serving crops or practices to be deter- 
mined by the secretary of agriculture, 
except that provision would 
not apply in any year when market- 
ing quotas were in effect, having been 
previously approved by referendum 
prior to the enactment of the pending 
farm bill. The Holland amendment is 


such a 


tied into other provisions of 8.3183, 
the pending farm bill, which would 
limit participation in conservation 


practices, exclusive of the acreage 
reserve provisions of the soil bank, to 
not more than 15% of soil 


deleting 
crops 

Cross-Compliance Implied 
Holland amendment carries a 
implication that it will impose 


The 
clear 
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cross-compliance between crop acre- 
age controls as a standard of price 
support if a producer increases the 
acreage of any price-supported crop 
above the five-year average acreage 
in the immediate five years, consider- 
ing normal rotation practices 

Another item of great importance 
which must pass the acid test of Sen- 
ate floor debate is an amendment to 
knock out of the bill a provision 
which gives producers a choice be- 
tween the new parity formula or the 
old concept which has now been su- 
perseded in the Farm Act of 1949 
The administration is heatedly op- 
posed to this provision, since it would 
substantially raise the price support 
level for most of the major basic 
crops and in effect would accomplish 
about the same results as a return of 
90% of parity support for those crops 
without restoring the full rigid 90% 
level. To the administration, this 
amendment is equally as important as 
the one which killed the rigid support 
proposal. 

After these amendments are acted 
upon it may be possible that many of 
the other amendments can bi 
rapidly 
votes. 

The bill is already complicated by 
many such proposals, some of which 
have already been adopted. 

It might not come as too great a 
surprise for the Senate to recommit 
the measure to its agriculture com- 
mittee for further study and a rewrit- 
ing of the entire bill. That would be 
an extreme resort, in view of the ex- 
pressed urgency to get a bill promptly 
and send it to the House, where rigid 
high price support advocates may de- 
lay action. 

The soil bank provisions of the bill 
are not seen as controversial, except 
to the extent that members of the 
Senate may attempt to add other 
crops. It is suspected in some quarters 
that the Daniels amendment to the 
Hickenlooper amendment may be a 
step in that direction. 

Unless the Senate can act by mid- 
week, the soil bank program may not 
become effective on the winter wheat 
crop. 


cleared 
through grouping or voice 














J. D. Sykes, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, has 
accepted the chairmanship of the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation’s 4-H 
Builders’ Council. The 4-H Builders 
Council is a citizen group comprised 
of leaders in the business community 
who seek to develop continuing sup- 
port for the work of the National 4-H 
Club Foundation 

e 

H. R. Cramer, regional grocery 

products manager, General Mills, Inc 


Oklahoma City, has returned with 
Mrs. Cramer from a_ vacation in 
Florida 

- 


An active campaign as the Repub 
lican candidate for the U.S. Senate in 
Kentucky is planned by Thruston B. 
Morton, who recently resigned as as 
sistant secretary of state. Mr. Morton 
said he plans to travel the state in 
tensively. He was formerly chairman 
of the board of Ballard & Ballard Co 
Inc., Louisville, and has served as a 
U.S. representative in Congress 


& 
Fred M. Atkinson, chairman of the 


board of Atkinson Milling Co., Minne 
apolis, accompanied by Mrs, Atkin- 
son, was a visitor in New York re 
cently. Mr. and Mrs. Atkinson left 
New York City on March 6 for a 
vacation in the South 
e 
L. D. Longshore, director of the 


products control department of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was in St. Louis on business 
March 9 and spend some time on the 
trading floor of the St Mer 
chants Exchange 
cm 

Vernon Lester, vice president 
manager of K. A. Powell (Pacific) 
Ltd., Vancouver, had a miraculous 
escape from death when the freighter 
Washington Mail broke up and floun 


Louis 


and 





Cariton C. Olson 


GENERAL MILLS APPOINTMENTS—Carlton C. Olson, 
Boston district sales office of 
General Mills, Inc., has been transferred to New York as 
assistant eastern regional sales manager, W. A. Lohman, 
Jr., director of flour division sales, Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced. Mr. Olson is a veteran of 35 years service with 
General Mills. He joined the Minneapolis office in 1921, 
working up through various sales positions. In 1929 he 
was transferred to Buffalo where he assumed responsi- 
bility as Buffalo district manager. In 1948 when the Al- 
bany and Buffalo districts were combined into the Syra- 


formerly manager of the 


Howard Storm 


cuse 


district, he 





became 
until his present appointment Mr. Olson served as man 
ager of the Boston district office. Replacing Mr. Olson as 
manager of the Boston district will be Howard Storm, 
who has been with General Mills since 1939 in sales activi- 
ties except for a period of armed service, and for the past 
seven years has served as assistant sales manager. Also 
announced was the appointment of Robert H. Palmer, 
formerly regional sales assistant in New York, to sales 
assistant at Boston. Mr. Paimer joined General Mills in 
1949 as a salesman in New England. 





Robert H. Palmer 


district manager. From 


1950 


dered in the north Pacific on the night 
of March 3. He and Mrs, Lester were 
enroute to Japan on a combined busi- 
ness and pleasure trip. They were in 
a lifeboat for two hours in a4 snow- 
storm and wild sea before being 
rescued by a U.S. Army transport, 
which landed them at an Alaskan 
port. Mr. Lester is a former president 
of the Vancouver Grain Exchange 


& 

Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Essmueller will 
observe their golden wedding anniver- 
sary on March 14. They were married 
in St. Louis in 1906. Mr 
was chairman of the board of the 
Essmueller Co, of St. Louis and Kan 
sas City. He retired in 1952 after 52 


Essmueller 


years of service with his company 
Mr. and Mrs. Essmueller were born 
and reared in St. Louis and have 
resided in Kansas City for the past 
30 years, Their home is at 415 W 
Dartmouth Road, They have two 


daughters, Mrs. Norman B, Morgens, 
and Mrs, Joseph A. Netahla, and two 
wrandchildren, Irene Louise and Nor- 
man Morgens. 








The memoirs of T. A. Erickson, a 
consultant on rural services for Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine., from 1940 to 1954, 
will be the subject of a book entitled, 
‘My Sixty Years With Rural Youth,” 
written by himself with the assistance 
of another writer. Mr. Erickson 
served as director of the 4-H move- 
ment in Minnesota from 1912 to 1940 

a 

E. H. Mirick, former president of 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
head of the grain division and direc- 
tor of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., for 18 
years before his retirement 10 years 
was a recent visitor on the ex- 
change floor 


ago, 


Visitors on the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange floor recently were R. Hal 
Dean, head of the grain division of 
the Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis; d. 
Martin, La Crosse Milling Co., Coch 
rane, Wis., and Arthur C, 
Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 

e 

Ss. RK. Strisik of S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York, and Mrs, Strisik returned 
to New York on March 7 after a four 
week vacation in Florida 


DEATHS 


John J. Burke, 60, assistant general 
freight agent for the 


Harrison, 
Chicago 











Missouri Pacific 
tailroad and well known in grain and 
milling circles around Kansas City, 
died of a attack March &. An 
expert on grain rates, Mré Burke had 
been with the Missouri Pacifie for 47 
years. He wa the Kan 
Survivors in 
Mae Burke 

Richard J 


heart 


a director of 
sas City Traffic Club 
clude his widow, Mrs 
daughter Mrs 


and a 
Lynch 


Frank M. Tully, field buyer for the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. in 
Minneapolis, died March 12 while on 
vacation at Paim Springs, Cal, Among 
the commodities for which he was a 
buyer flour and cereals. Mr 
Tully had been with the company for 


were 


37 years. Surviving are his widow 
three sons and a daughter. Funeral 
ervices will be conducted at Minne 


apolis 
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FLEISCHMANN SURVEY 


(Continued from page 16) 





through each outlet by region is 
illustrated in Chart 3. The figures 
presented in this chart indicate that 
outlet share of total loaves sold 
varied widely according to region. 

Day-ol-week shares of total loaves 
purchased did not fluctuate greatly 
on a regional comparison basis. Re- 
gional bread sales were less erratic 
on Tuesday and Thursday, with a 
difference of only 2.8% between the 
lowest and highest sales, Sales varied 
most on Saturday, with a difference 
of 10.9%. Highest bread sales in per- 
centage of total loaves purchased 


were reported in the West North 
Central region-—- 30%, while New 


england had the lowest of 19.1%. 

Generally, more white bread loaves 
were purchased at each outlet on 
Saturday. Two exceptions were deli- 
outlets, which sold more 
white bread on Sunday, and door-to- 
door outlets, which sold more white 
bread on Monday than any other day 
of the week. 

Of families buying white bread 
(regular and firm), 14.9% purchased 
only onee or twice during the month, 
The percentage of total ounces of 
bread purehased by this group was 
3.7%. Purchasing three to five times 
in the month was 26.3%, represent- 
% of total ounces of bread pur- 


catessen 


ing 15% 
chased, Percentage buying six to nine 
times was 25.7%, accounting for 
23.9% of total ounces, The greatest 
percentage of total ounces of bread 
purchased (32.7%) was accomplished 
by 22.7% of the families which bought 
10 to 15 times during the month, 
Buying more than 15 times during 
the month was 10.4% of the families, 
with 24.7% of total ounces of bread 
purchased being attributed to this 
group 

Rye and whole wheat bread were 
bought by most families only once 
or twice during the month, The per- 
centage of families buying rye bread 
and the number of times purchased 
in the month were indicated in the 


Fleischmann report as 40.3% (1), 
19.9% (2), 14% (3), 89% (4), 4% 


(5) and 12.9% more than five times. 
suying whole wheat were 37.6% once, 
17.5% twice, 13.2% three times, 9% 
four times, 5.2% five times and 17.5% 
more than five times during the 
month 

Of total loaves purchased in all 
outlets, 66.8% was white bread. This 
figure represented 57.1% regular 
white and 9.7% firm white, Other 
bread purchases divided by type in 
all outlets were rye 68%, whole 
wheat 5.9%, cracked wheat 1.9%, 
other wheat 2.2%, hearth bread 4.2%, 
diet bread 2.8%, raisin bread 2%, 
pumpernickel 1.1% and others 63%. 

Percentage of U.S. families buying 
each of the various major types of 
bread was 74.7% regular white, 24.4% 
firm white, 28.4% rye, 23% whole 
wheat and 21.3% hearth, In the Mid- 
die Atlantic region, 48.6% of families 
buying purehased rye bread, and 
32.3% bought firm white. Firm white 
was also purchased by 31.4% of fami- 
lies buying in New England, with 
78.2% also buying regular white. 
Whole wheat was purchased by 35.4% 
of the families in the Pacific Coast 
region, with 30.6% of families buying 
bread in this region also purchasing 
hearth types. 

The Fleischmann report indicated 
that the average weight per loaf of 
bread on the basis of all types was 
16.4 oz. Average weights in ounces 
per loaf by type were regular white 
17.6, firm white 14.4, rye 14.9, whole 
wheat 15.6, cracked wheat 15.2, other 





THE 


wheat 16.8, hearth 12.6, diet 143 
raisin 14.3, pumpernicke! 14.4, Roman 
meal 13.5 and all other 16.9 

Family purchases of bread by city 
size increased as city population in 
creased to two million population 
Purchases dropped slightly when city 
size was two million and over. The 
average number of loaves purchased 
during the month per family by city 
size was 12.4 (rural—under 2,500) 
13.2 (under 50,000), 14.4 (50,000 to 
450,000), 14.8 (450,000 to 2 million) 
and 14.5 (2 million and over), 

By income group, average loave 
purchased per family were 10.2 (un 
der $2,500), 14.2 ($2,500 to $4,400) 
14.7 ($4,500 to $6,400) and 14.1 ($6 
500 and over). 

Housewives aged 30 to 49 evidently 


had an influence in greater bread 
consumption. Where the housewife 
was in this age group, the family 
purchased an average of 16.1 loave 
during the month. Only 10.6 loaves 
were bought by families when the 
age of the housewife was 50 and 


over, and 13.7 loaves when she was 
under 30. 

More loaves per person were pur- 
chased when the family consisted of 
one or two members. As 
of members in a family 
the loaves per person decreased 
Loaves purchased per person by fam 
ily size were 4.7 (one to two mem 
bers), 4.2 (three members), 3.9 (four 
members) and 3.8 (five or more mem 
bers), 

Per capita consumption of bread 
in the U.S. during the month averaged 
4 loaves. New England had the great 
est consumption of 4.8 loaves, followed 
by the Middle Atlantic region with 
4.55 and the East North Central re 
gion with 4 loaves, Per capita pur 
chases for other regions were West 
North Central 3.8, South Atlantic 3.7 
East South Central 3.4, West South 
Central 3.8, Mountain 3.2 and Pa 
cifie 3.9. 


the number 
increased 


Of U.S. families buying rolls and 
muffins of various types in March 
1955, 47.2% purchased soft rolls 
20.1% bought hard rolls and 20.3% 
bought biscuits and muffins. A strong 


preference for hard rolls in the Mid 
dle Atlantic region and biscuits and 
muffins in New England was indi 
cated by regional breakdown figure 
contained in Fleischmann’'s report 

Of families buying, 26% purchased 
rolls only one time during the month 
Two purchases were made by 21.8% 
while 16.3% purchased three times 
Rolls were purchased four times by 
10.9% and five times by 8.3%. Rolls 
were bought more than five times 
during the month by 16.7% of the 
families buying. 

Ready-to-eat soft rolls comprised 
38.6% of soft rolls purchased. Brown 
’n Serve types accounted for 61.4% 
Information was given in the 
report to give an indication of the 
relative importance of ready-to-eat 
and Brown 'n Serve in each region 
but because the sample for any on 
region was necessarily small, the fig 
ures could not be interpreted as a 
precise measurement 

Packaged rolls and muffins ac 
counted for 71% of purchases, while 
29% of purchases were unpackaged 
Almost all frank rolls, hamburger 
rolls, baking powder biscuits and 
English muffins were sold packaged 

The average U.S. family spent 58¢ 
for sweet goods and 35¢ for dough- 
nuts in March, 1955. The Middle At 
lantic region spent the most (91¢) 
for sweet goods and New England 
families were top in buying dough- 
nuts, spending 87¢ during the month 
The East South Central region spent 
the least (47¢) for both sweet goods 
and doughnuts. 

Of US. families 


also 


buying, 55.7° 
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March 13, 1956 


What was each outlet's share of 
baked foods’ dollar sales? 


(Percentage of dollar expenditure) 





; 7 — — . — — 
Sweet 
Rolis & Goods & Cake, Pie 
Bread Muffins Doughnuts & Pastry Total 
| T 
Chain Grocery 29.2% | 35.3% | 22.4% 22.7% | 27.4% 
i 
Independent Supermarket 5.0 4.6 2.1 2.9 | 4.1 
Independent Grocery 35.0 29.0 19.9 18.6 28.8 
Retail Bakery 10.9 23.4 38.7 43.5 23.0 
Delicatessen 2.5. | 4.0 0.8 1.2 1.8 
| ' 
House -To-House | 15.5 | 3.4 10.3 vol 11.9 
J } 
Others 2.2 1.3 5.8 3.4 3.0 
| 
Total 100% | 100 100 1 00% 100% 


Chart 2 


What share of total loaves was sold 


by each outlet by region? 


(Percentage of loaves purchased) 


[ | all 




















| inde Others 
Total U. 3. A. pendent Chair i] et Retail Includ. 
and Regions Grocery jrocery H ‘ Bakery Deltssn. Total 
Total U. §. 38.58 30.4% 15.3 11.0 4.5 | 100.00 
> | + 
New England 25.2 0.4 | 28.1 12.4 3.9 | 100.00 
Mid Atlantic | 27.4 | 30.5 21.9 13.1 7.1 | 100.00 
i i | 
East North Central 35.2 26.9 17.5 14.7 5.7 100.00 
West Worth Central 48.0 28.3 9.8 11.7 2.2 190.00 
South Atlantic 11.7 | 35.8 12.2 5.4 4.9 | 100.00 
East South Central 57.4 35.5 4.6 1.6 0.9 100.00 
West South Central 58.0 29.7 3.8 7.4 1.1 100.00 
Mountain States 39.0 40.4 10.2 7.1 3.3 100.00 
Pacific Coast H4.€ 28.6 11.3 By 2.8 100.00 
‘Includes independent ipermarket 
Chart 3 
. 
How were dollar sales for cake, pie and pastry 
e . . 
divided by outlets on a percentage basis? 
| | | Cake, Pie 
| & Pastry | 
| Cake Pie | Pastry | Combined 
| i 
| : . | ee ol 
Chain Grocery | 20.3 32.3 | 14.6 22.7 
Independent Supermarket 2.7 3.6 2.0 2.9 
| | 
Independent Grocery 18.9 18.8 tom 18.6 } 
| i 
Bakery Shop 46.1 | 32.7 53.3 | 43.5 | 
| | | 
Delicatessen | 1.4 | 1.0 |} 0.7 | 1.2 
| | | | 
| | 
House-to-House 7.9 6.6 9.2 | 7.7 
All Others 2.7 | 5.0 3.0 : "Ss8 
| 
| 
Total } 100% 100 100% | 100% 
Chart 4 
purchased sweet goods and 47% 64.3%, against 59.2% in that region 
bought doughnuts. Generally, more buying sweet goods 
families in each region bought sweet Of families buying sweet goods, 
goods than doughnuts. In the East 72.9% bought three or less times 
South Central region, an equal num- during the month. Buying four or 
ber (35.1%) bought sweet goods as more times was 27.1%. In the case 


of doughnuts, 82% 
did so three or fewer times 


bought doughnuts. New England fam- 
buying 


of families buying 


ilies doughnuts numbered Dough- 


March 13, 1956 


nuts were bought four or more times 
by 18% 

Frozen or Brown ‘'n Serve sweet 
rolls, buns, coffee cake and dough- 
nuts comprised only 4.9% of pur- 
chases. Purchases of ready-to-eat 
types constituted 95.1%. However, 


5 7c 
(J.4 76 


of purchases of cinnamon rolls 
or cinnamon buns were ready-to-eat, 


ind 243% were frozen and Brown 

serve 

Families in cities of two million 
ind over population spent almost 93¢ 
during the month for sweet goods. 
Rural residents expended only 32¢ 
per family. Family expenditure in 
cities under 50,000 and over 2,500 
population spent 5l¢, while those in 
the next larger classification, with 
10,000 to 450,000 population, spent al- 


most 47¢. Family expenditure in cities 
1f 450,000 to two million population 
vas about 69¢ 


As income increased, the expendi- 
ture per family increased. Families 
with income of $6,500 and over spent 
i2¢, while those with income under 
$2,500 spent only 32¢. In the $4,500 


to $6.400 income group, 64¢ was spent 
during the ionth for sweet goods 
When income was $2,500 to $4,400, 
expenditure per family was 54¢ 


When age of housewife was 30 to 


49, the expenditure per family was 
66¢. Family expenditure was almost 
144¢ when the housewife was under 
30, and almost 52¢ when she was 50 
and over 

The expenditure per family for 
sweet goods increased as family size 
increased to four members. It fell off 
when family size was five or more 
members. One to two member fam- 


ilies spent 46¢, three member 61¢, 
four member 68¢ and five or more 
member families spent 63¢ 

Average U.S. family expenditure in 
March, 1955, for cake was 50¢, for 
pie 26¢ and pastry 15¢. Highest cake 
expenditure was in the Middle At- 
lantic region, where 93¢ was spent. 


Lowest of 26¢ was spent in the West 
North Central states. New England 
families spent most for pies—39¢. The 


family expenditure for pies was low- 


est at 13¢ in the West North Central 
region. Pastry expenditure in the 
Midle Atlantic region was 27¢, and 


in New England 26¢. Lowest expendi- 
ture per family for pastry was in the 
West North Central where 
only 6¢ was spent 

Cake was purchased by 38.8%, pie 
by 23.1% and pastry by 21.4% of the 
the U.S. in March, 1955. 


region 


families i 


The dollar sales divided by outlets 
on a percentage basis are indicated 
in Chart 4. The bakery shop sold 


more than half all pastry and almost 
half the More than half the 
pie sales were made by grocery and 
supermarket outlets. 

Of famili buying 79.3% 
bought three times or less during the 
month. Cake was bought only one 
time by more than half of these fam- 
43.9%. The situation 
was true in the case of families buy- 


cake 


cake 


111es or Same 


ing pie. Pie was purchased three or 
fewer times during the month by 
85.5% of the families buying pie. 
More than one half of these families 
or 474%, purchased pie only once 
during the month 

Pricing of fruit pies seemed to have 
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no significant effect on purchases at 
any single price range. While the per- 
centage of fruit pie sales was heaviest 
(22.3%) at the 50¢ to 59¢ level, fruit 
pies priced at 70¢ and over accounted 
for 10.2% of the sales, which was the 
lowest percentage indicated in the 
report. Fruit pies priced at less than 
30¢ made up 18.3% of the sales. 

Frozen baked fruit pies made up 
5% of fruit pie purchases. However, 
frozen unbaked fruit pies accounted 
for 22.5% of fruit pie purchases. 
Ready-to-eat pies constituted 72.5% 

Family expenditure for cake in 
cities of two million and over was 
considerably more than in other city 
size groups. These families spent al- 
most 96¢ during the month. Lowest 
expenditure of about 27¢ was in cities 
under 50,000 population. Cake ex- 
penditure per family in cities of 450,- 
000 to two million population was ap- 
proximately 45¢. In cities of 50,000 
to 450,000 population, just about 36¢ 
was spent for cake by the family 
during the month. Rural families in 
areas with population less than 2,500 
spent almost 34¢. 

Families in cities and towns with 
less than 50,000 population spent the 
least (almost 17¢) for pie during the 
month. Family expenditure in cities 
of two million and over population 
was about 42¢, which decreased to 
25¢ in cities of 450,000 to two million 
population, but which increased to 
about 27¢ in cities of 50,000 to 450,- 
000 population. 

Income did not have such a signifi- 
cant effect on family expenditures for 
pie during the month as city size, age 
of housewife and family size. It did, 
however, decrease as income de- 
creased. The $6,500 and over income 
group spent almost 30¢, the $4,500 to 
$6,400 group about 28¢, the $2,500 
to $4,400 group 24¢ and the group 
earning under $2,500 spent just about 
21¢ 

The housewife aged 30 to 49 in- 
creased family expenditure for pie in 
the month to almost 32¢. Lowest ex- 
penditure of about 19¢ was when the 
housewife was under 30. At age 50 
and over, family expenditure was ap- 
proximately 21¢. 

The $6,500 and over income group 
family spent 19¢ during the month 
for pastry, while those in the lower 
income group with less than $2,500 
income spent about 8¢. Family ex- 
penditure in the $4,500 to $6,400 in- 
come group was 16¢, and it was al- 
most 15¢ in the $2,500 to $4,400 in- 
come group. 

Whether the housewife was under 
30 or 30 to 49 did not make too much 
difference in the family expenditure 
for pastry. When she was under 30, 
family expenditure was about 16¢. In 
the 30 to 49 age group, family ex- 
penditure rose slightly to about 17¢. 
When the age of the housewife was 
50 and over, family expenditure 
dropped to about 13¢ 

Families with three members made 
the largest expenditure for pastry 
during the month. This family size 
spent 18¢. This expenditure decreased 
when family size decreased or in- 
creased from three members. One to 
two member families spent about 12¢ 
for pastry, while four member fam- 
ilies spent about 17¢ and five member 
families spent approximately 15¢ 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











EXACT WEIGHT 





Checkweighing Scale 


will solve your package weight problem 










boy 


Tower 


16! Ae 
2 


This seale is designed for production 
checkweighing of bags or cartons. Low- 
construction 


minimizes lifting. 
revolves and locks to any position 


for easy reading. Over-and-under indi 
cation provides 2” of indicator travel for 
16 ounces over or under. Commodity 
platform of polished aluminum is 12” x 


Weight platter is enclosed in 


dust-proof cover. 


Model 1120 provides fust, pre- 
cision weighing weighs accur- 
ately in out of level position and 
is unaffected by ordinary ma 
chinery vibration. Available in 


slant or vertical tower. Capaci- 
ties to 150 Ibs. 


Other Exact Weight Scales avail- 
able in any desired capacity, 
including table and roller plat- 
form models for production line 
checkweighing. 


Sales and Service Coast to Coast 


lsxact Weight 


Zoeales 


Better quality control 
Better cost control 








THE EXACT WEIGHT SCALE COMPANY 


959 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus 8, Ohio 


In Canada: P. 





O. Box 179, Station S, Toronto 18, Ont. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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WILLIAM KELLY 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1 000,000 Bu 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 








BAKERY FLOURS 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Mlevater 
2,000,000 bus 


CHRISTOPHER HAKKIS 








Dyrinkweler 


BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO. 





Treasurer and Manager 
Mt. Joseph, Mo 








aur 


e ‘ ” 
Golden Loaf” t= 
Brand 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT OOMPANY 
Lake City, Minn 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chieage Great Western Klevator, 
Kansas City 


Woleott & tineoin Mevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO, 
Hoard of Trade Building 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


000 Owte, Capacity 
Grate Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Mleur Co., 019 N, Michigan Ave. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


2929 Se. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tt. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 
The Morrison Milling Co. 


Emphatically Independent 
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District 5, AOM, Names 
New Slate of Officers 


ST. LOUIS—District No. 5, Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, in a 
meeting held here at the Hotel De 
Soto, elected John Wingfield chair 
man and Arlin B. Ward vice chair 
man. District executive officers named 
are Paul Wagner, one year; L. E 
Earlenbaugh, two years and C. F 
Hanser, three years. F. G. Kohler was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

Meeting highlights included a tour 
of the Valier-Spies Milling Company's 
pneumatic handling and daylight 
packaging facilities and a talk by 
E. 8S. Gilbert, Allis-Chalmers Manu 
facturing Co. on “More Sifter Ca- 
pacity With Less Cloth Area.” 

Also on the program 
Mees, Entoleter division, 
Heating & Lighting Co., who dis- 
cussed “Soft Wheat Impact Break 
System,” and Arlin B. Ward, Pills 
bury Mills, Inc., who talked on “Flour 
Milling Equipment.” 


were John 
Safety Car 





° La . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grede Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
MILLING 


KNAPPEN company 


BEST QUALITY. MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 























for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 


THE 


BEAR OSTOWN, ILLINOIS 











YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 








CAHOKIA FLOUR GO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Microfilms, Arbor, Mich. 


tions. P 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
uent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 

is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica- 
sclodieals pose an especially difficult problem because of 

their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 


Microfilms, 313 N. First 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


(Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change: 





1 Mar. 
7- 1955-56 1946 1956 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc . 33% 35% 35% 
Allis-Chaimers si% 61% 7 14% 
Pid, $3.25 1 34% 110 iz 
Am, Cyanamid 72% 48 70% 1% 
rtd. 143% 106 140 143 
A-D-M Co, 43%, 36 38 39% 
Korden .. 66% %#% © 61% 
Cont, Baking Co. 41% 27% W% 35% 
Pid. $5.50 109 100" 106% 
Corn Prod, Kef. Co. 32% 26 31% 31% 
Cream of Wheat 33 28% 20% Ww 
Dow Chemical 60% 13% 65% 6% 
Gen, Baking Co. 11% 9%, 94 9% 
rtd, $8 148% 136% 137% 137% 


Gren. Foods Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 


6% 15 93 01% 
77% @% 61% @% 


Merek & Co. 30% 20 2844 2% 
Pid. #4. 112% 102 10% 106% 
Natl. Biseuit Co 45% 37% 3 39 


Pillabury Mills, Ince. 61 46% 51% S2% 
Procter & Gamble. 108 91 10344 103% 


Quaker Oats Co. 35%, 20% 33 34% 
St. Regis Paper Co. 49% 33% 45% 18% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 13% 325% 41% 40% 
Sterling Drug 50% 42% 6 B5% 
Sunshine Bise., Inc. 87% 72 4% 16% 
United Biscuit 

of America 33% 25% 20% 30% 


Vietor Chem. Wks, 37% byt 1% 32% 
Ward HBaking Co. 24% 15% 17% 17% 

Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 






Corn Prod, Ket. Co. 7 Pfd. 177% 178% 
General Mills, Inc., { 121% 121% 
Merck & Co., 8 Td 64% 


Natl, Biseuit Co., $7 . 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pid. 100% 102 
Quaker Oata, $6 Pfd. 152 154 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pd. 103% 105% 


176% 177% 


Std. Brands, inc., $4.50 Pfd. 91% 02 
United Biscuit of America, 
Pid, $4.59 Te 105 107 


Vietor Chem, Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 02% 93% 
Ward Baking Co,, $5.50 Pfd.. 104% 106 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 
Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock HKx- 
change: 
Mar. Mar. 
» 


1955-56 1956 1056 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Biscuit Corp 1% 4% 6 5%, 
Horn & Hardart 


Corp. of N. Y. 26% 20% 25% 25 


rtd. $5 111% 104 105 
Pid, $8 149% 129 129 
Wagner Baking Coa. 5% 4% he 5% 

Pid. 112% 105% 111% 
Ward Baking Co., 
Warrants .. 11% i, th 3% 


Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 


Great A.&P. Tea Co. 178% 180 


Great A.&P, Tea Co., $5 Pid. 133% 134 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” 1 4% 
Omar, Ine, 16% 17 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Feb. Mar. 
’ 





24, 2, 
1955-56 1956 «1956 
High tow Close Close 
Canada Bread 5 2% 3% 
Pid, I 60 Mle 56 
Can, Bakeries O', 6% Om 6% 
Can, Food Prod. iy i™% t% a% 
4 a” ‘“%™ 8 + 
rtd, 64 uh 6 ot 
Catelli Food, A 29 25 27 
B . 40 6 39 
Cons, Bakeries 12% 7 ” ” 
Federal Grain 4% 26 3 33 
rtd, . 1% 2 | 30% 
Gen, Bakeries Hy 6 4 7 
Inter City Bakery 17% 16 17 
Int. Mig., Pfd. 91% 87 87 91 
Maple Leaf Mig. 13% ay, 9% wl, 
Prd. 105 100 ot 
MeOCabe Grain, A 20 15% *21 
bB 18% 15% 18% 
Ogilvie Miour 60 4 5% 44 
Pfd. 174 158 ise 160 
St. Lawrence 
Flour, Pfd. 135 100 100 
Std, Irands 39%, 35 35 
Terente HElevs. 1n8% 16 16% 16% 
United Grain, A i? 17 ™ 17 
Weston, G., “A” 37% 2 29% 32 
B 37% 0% 20 32% 
4%% Pd. 107 100): 103% lee 
*Lews than board lot, 
SREAO 16 THE BTAFF r re 
UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of rats ! tore ind 
nfloat at the principal market f the 1 
ut the close of the week endin March 2 
1966, and March 4, 1965, as reported to the 
(irain Branch of the Production & Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (606 ymiitted) 
Canadian 
-- American in bond— 
Mar Mar ret Feb 
4 i 25 
1966 1965 195° 19565 
Wheat 382,710 352 t 118 
Corn 76,3898 63 
Oats 17,363 19,455 411 
Ry« 5,280 8,980 1,123 
harley 24,974 22,837 178 1,394 
Btocks of U.8. bonded grats nm store and 
afloat In Canadian market et fle 
ures for corresponding date fa ear ago 


given in parentheses (000's 
600 (608) bu 








WANT ADS 

















1 v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
eash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 








a v | mpm cane 


PROGRESSIVE MILL IN SOUTHERN CAL- 
ifornia has opening for a man with pre 
vious experience calling on the medium 
to large wholesale bakery accounts If 
previous experience and on-the-job per 
formance are satisfactory, he can become 
a part of management within 2 or 3 
years. Age limit 30 to 40. Address Ad 
No. 1492, The Northwestern Miller, Box 
67, Minneapolis 1, Minn 





Experienced Bag Man 
Wanted 


A reputable National Bag Manufactur- 
ing Concern is in need of an expe- 
rienced bag salesman — with good 
knowledge of either Textile Bags or 
Multiwalls (or both) required. Travel- 
ing job is open—good pay—good ter- 
ritory—must have own car. If inter- 
ested give details as to background, 
experience, age, family status — all 
held in strictest confidence. Address 
your reply to Ad WNo. 1565, The 
Northwestern Miller, Box 67, 
apolis 1, Minn. 








MACHINERY 








WANTED 


WANTED — NIAGARA (UPRIGHT) BRAN 
Duster State size, condition, price 
C. Riggs Seed Co., Shoshoni, Wyo. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 





COMPLETE FLOUR AND FEED PLANTS 
wanted, any size for export, will purchase 
your equipment for cash and remove 
Also single pieces, pellet milis, roller 
mills, mixers, scales, etc. No dealers, Di 
rect sales, Customers waiting. Give full 
descriptions. Address Ad No. 1469, The 
Northwestern Miller, Box 67, Minneapolis 
1, Minn 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
v 











FOR MILL MACHINERY 
“RITE TO ROSS" 
We buy and sell all types Mill Machinery 
and Properties. We will buy your equi 
ment outright or sell Fy commission. Results 
ame . Over 2,000 good items in 
k. Rite ws your needs. 

ROSS met & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N. E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla 











Canadian Payments 


WINNIPEG—Reports from Ottawa 
suggest that the final payment to 
prairie farmers on the 1954-55 wheat 
pool will be announced shortly. This 
prediction came following a Royal as- 
sent in the Senate to the govern- 
ment’s two emergency grain bills. The 
one provides for guaranteed bank 
loans on farm stored grain and the 
second for a federal payment of grain 
storage charges on excessive wheat 
carryovers. 
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The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


restate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR end JAMES MEYERS 






Lewis W. Sanford 
Maneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





LOUIS, 
MO. 


IMBS MILLING CO. ** 


| 
a: F. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—(ocaric 


e 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
7 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 











AAAAAAAAN 











Ahhh 





e GRaend 7535 


L. D. 229 QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 


-ES SAE: 
Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Manegers 





THE MENNEL 
MILLING COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Phone 3316 








"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastexn Reraesewrative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yous Orry 








MENNEL 

















“ROCK mY ER" 
RY 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
Specially Milled hy the Rlodgett Family—Since 1448 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, 





“BLODGETT’S” RYE (cc sirk: 


Wisconsin 











=! 


: 
s 
=| 





TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 














30 








N. V, Saertaie 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





| 
rah. 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 











M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


POSTBOX 045 AMSTERDAM O 


Ketablished 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


Cable Reference: 
Address Ht. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








hompegnitetraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


‘ 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERW AGENT & IMPORTER 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, 
and Bakers Supplies 
able Address: “Trofe,” Copenhagen 


Feed 





an 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


Cable Address; 'OCovewrny,"” London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exehange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C,3 








‘ 


FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Katablished 1018 
OSLO, NORWAY 
WLOUR ~- BEMOLINA ~- FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
‘able Address; “Flormel,” Oslo 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Reports Record 
Sales, Income 


KANSAS CITY 
and income in its history were re 
ported for the year ended Dec. 31 
1955, by Interstate Bakeries Corp. in 
the 1955 annual report issued Feb. 28 

Net sales for 1955 were $99,730,326, 
an increase of 5.86% over 1954 sales 
of $94,209,529, according to company 


The highest sales 


president R. L. Nafziger. Earnings 
after taxes were $3,429,855 at the 
close of the period, exceeding 1954 


earnings of $3,188,418 by 7.57% 

Per share earnings on the common 
stock outstanding, after payment of 
preferred dividends, amounted to 
$4.02, compared to $3.70 in 1954. A 
25% common stock distribution pay- 
able Jan. 27, 1956, was announced in 
December, 1955, increasing the num 
ber of shares outstanding from 763 
605 to 954,506. The dividend rate of 
25¢ per share of common was con- 
tinued through 1955. It was indicated 
that the common stock would be 
placed on a 30¢ quarterly dividend 
basis beginning with the first quarter 
of 1956. 

“The 1955 gains were registered 
after overcoming strike losses of $3 
million in sales during the first quar- 
ter,” Mr. Nafziger said. “The 1955 
gain represents a 52-week fiscal year 





VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 8. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREBALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulstetraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 @ 








1929) 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FERDINGSTUFFS, BTO, 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


25-26 Williter st, LONDON, B. OC, 3 
Cable Address: “Grainitatic,” London 





A. RUOFF & CO. N. V. 


Batablished 1855 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
Holbeinhuis, 6th Floor 
Coolsingel 65 ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














Skippergt. 7 


ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Batabliahed 1883 
FPLOUR, GRAIN AND FREED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Johnny” 








D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘'Wheatear,” Glasgow | 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


Oable Address; " Donrsacn," London 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


62, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branch; 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 














McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, OORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Oable Address: “Guarns,” Glasgow 


a Constitution Street, Leith 
103-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 


as compared with a 53-week fiscal 
year in 1954.” 

The 1955 record sales volume re- 
presented a 139% increase over the 
past 10 years from $41,669,918, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nafziger. Of this rise 
in sales, 71% reflects increases in 


selling prices and poundage in mark- 
ets being served at the beginning of 
the period. The remaining 29% came 
from new plants acquired during the 
period and increases in 
in the areas they serve 


sales volume 


In citing 10-year comparative 
figures, Mr. Nafziger stated that 
there had been an almost uninter- 


rupted rise in gross earnings to the 
1955 record level of $7,107,855, a 
235% gain. The 1955 net earnings of 
$3,429,855 represented a 162% gain 
for the 10-year period, reflecting ef- 
fects of variable tax rates 

Further reflections of the 
growth of Interstate were in expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment of $28,- 
154,897 in the 10-year period, includ- 


continued 


ing acquisitions of the following 
Bread bakeries in Buffalo, Milwau- 
kee, Oakland-San Francisco, Sacra- 


mento; and cake bakeries in Jackson- 
ville, Birmingham and 
The net book value increased 
$5,011,458 to $20,092,945 


There were no plant acquisitions in 


Greensboro 


from 


1955, but production facilities were 
expanded and sales developed at the 
three cake plants and two bread 


plants acquired in 1954 

An industry-wide strike in Cincin- 
nati which closed the bread and cake 
plants for a period of approximately 
two months seriously 
ings downward 

Interstate Bakeries produces bread 
and cake in 21 major and dis- 
tributes its products through its own 
route sales organizations in 24 out of 
the 48 states 


affected earn- 


cities 


Mr. Nafziger analyzed Interstate’s 
application of sales income as fol- 
lows: 

Cents per dollar of sales 
196 
of ingredient mate 

ria ind supplies 14.88 
I rolls dincluding taxe 

thereon) 7 1.9 
(yther yperating expense 1 21 
axe Federal, state 

lo« 1.31 
Depreciation 1 04 
Interest 
htemainder i4 

OREAO 16 THE STAFF OF LiFe 
SILO BID 

WASHINGTON—tThe grain board 

of the Ministry of Economics, Bagh- 


dad, Iraq, has called for bids in con 
nection with the proposed erection of 
a concrete grain silo with a capacity 
of 8,300 tons at Arbil. The deadline for 
the submission of bids is March 31. De- 
tails may be obtained from the Em- 
bassy of Iraq, 2135 Wyoming Ave 
N.W., Washington, D.C 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. 9. CABLE ADDRESS: COW 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Clase Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FILLOUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
S3rd and Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 














The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH 8ST KANSAS CITY, MO 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











PA Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 




















— 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8PECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, Sth Ed., Riverside, Private 


Hankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bidg. - Baltimore 1-0338 


-FLOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5, N. Y 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 














JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 














BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 








March 18-23—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Muehle- 
Bach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, “Grain,” Board of 
Trade, Chicago 4, TIL 


Mar. 23-24—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Ohio Valley and Wolver- 
ine Dists.; Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


March 24— Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Niagara Dist.; Hotel 
Markeen, Buffalo, N.Y.; sec., Roy F. 
Kehr, 70 W. Chippewa St., Buffalo 
2 MY. 

April 2-4 — Arkansas - Oklahoma 
Bakers; Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs, 
Ark.; chmn., Jno. C. Summers, Bak- 
ing Dept., Oklahoma A&M College, 
Okmulgee, Okla. 


April 8-9—Southwest Bakers Assn.; 
Hering Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; sec., 
J. R. L. Kilgore, P.O. Box 127, Al- 
buquerque, N.M. 

April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, IL 

April 12-15 — Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Roney Plaza Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
708 Henry Grady Blidg., Atlanta 38, 
Ga. 

April 16-18 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference; Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Wil- 
liams, 1188 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 

April 23-24—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. 

May 1-2 — South Dakota Bakers’ 
Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls; 
Sec., William J. Fetter, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, So. Dak. 

May 6-10—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Statler - Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Tex.; 
sec., Donald Eber, 689 Board of Trade 
Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

May 14-16—Biscuit & Oracker 
Mfrs. Assn. and the Independent Bis- 
cuit Mfrs. Co., Inc.; The Plaza, New 
York City; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 

May 15-16—Iowa Bakers Assn.; 
Hotel Savery, Des Moines; Sec., 





_ . > 
Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
+ | 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA @ CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 





Walter Dolch, 107 8S. Main S8t., 
Maquoketa, Iowa. 

May 18-19—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roa- 
noke, Va.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


May 20-22 — National Assn. of 
Flour Distributors; Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md.; Sec., Charles 
A. Barnes, Suite 2807, 149 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 20-24—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Commodore 
Hotel, New York; sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Rahway, NJ. 


June 6-9—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; French 
Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick, 
Ind.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 10-12—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, 
Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

June 15—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Davenport Hotel, Spo- 
kane, Wash.; sec., Pete Stalleop, 418 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

June 23-26—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. summer convention; The 
Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., 
Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan Place, 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Sept. 9-11 — Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn.; Pfister Hotel, Milwaukee; Sec., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 West Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Sept. 16-18—Southern Bakers Assn. 
production conference; Hotel Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Benson L. 
Skelton, 708 Henry Grady Bidg., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 1—Nebraska Bakers 
Assn.; Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha; 
Sec., L. F. O’Konski, 1806 Chicago, 
Omaha, Neb. 


USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 


PROPER | 


INSURANCE 
COVERAGE 


PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 


praised / 





“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
5805 Excelsior Blvd. 
Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 


WA 6-2729 
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BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 




















ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—6,000,000 BUSHELS 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 71 Years 


F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Complete Grain 









Facilities for 


Serving the 
Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 
changes. 








UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 





Wabash Elevator # Kanses City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID 
FORT WORTH 2 AMARILLO 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 





Pity the poor clergyman who bought 
a used car, and then didn’t have the 
vocabulary to run it 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Lawyer: “You say you were about 
35 feet away from the scene. Just 
how far can you see clearly?’ 
Old Farmer: “Wal, when I wake up 
I see the sun and they tell me that's 
about ninety-three million miles 


away.” 
¢?¢? 

A politician was asked why the 
House had a Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and the Senate a Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. “When I was in the 
House,’ he replied, “I was told that 
the difference was that the Senators 
were too old to have affairs. They 
only have relations.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

A certain minister was fired by the 
board of deacons and, protesting his 
dismissal, he said to the board 
“Didn't I argufy? Didn't I magnify? 
Didn't I glorify?” 

“Yes,” they told him. “You argufy, 
magnify and glorify, but you don't 
tell us wherein. We want a preacher 
who will tell us wherein 


¢¢ ¢ 

A young English subaltern had met 
his untimely end and his parents in 
London were promptly notified. They 
wired back their request that his 
body be immediately returned to Eng 
land 

Within a month, the coffin arrived 
When they opened it the parents were 
aghast to find a dead tiger. They 
wired to the late son's regimental 
commander, “Mistake made. Tiger in 
coffin. Not James.” 

A wire soon arrived from India 
It said: “No mistake. James in coffin 
Tiger in coffin. James in tiger.’ 
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s. PT) rm 
‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Dichiith, Atinire 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


w BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 















Irs 
BIN 
CHECKED 


.. Means your 


flour is checked before loading 








The flour you order is the flour you get. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 


1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.8.A 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat 


We specialize in laboratory controlled 

production of superior Cake, Pastry and 

Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 






































HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 











"For SUPER Results 
2S) USE QUAKER 

n't BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 












“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 0O 
Whitewater, Kansas 








‘ > y » 
ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALI.GATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











“RUSSELL’S BEST" 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
eas, and secures most of ite wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


























**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





l-H 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 








THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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“THERE IS NO 
v4 SUBSTITUTE 


FOR QUALITY” 





OFFERING TWICE MONTHLY 





SAILINGS FROM PACIFIC 





 - ee COAST PORTS TO: 
Chor More Than 5O Years WINONA 


“STRONGFELLOW” 


‘Millers of .... “BOXER” JAPAN, KOREA AND FORMOSA 


WHoL_e WHEAT 


OUA LITW WHEAT GRAHAM 


FLOURS “Winco.” PHILIPPINES, SAIGON »»> BANGKOK 


Rye FLours 





Seattle 4 Vancouver, B.C. Portiand | 
618 Second Avenue 732 Marine Bidg 1320 S.W. Broadway 
MAin 7500 PAcific 9242 CApitol 6-2611 
Pier 50 Terminal Dock Term.: No. | Berth 2 


Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
fa Semi ane nano winren wear runs Y _TRANS-PAcIFIC SINCE 1920 
HARD SPRING AND HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS TRANS-PACIFIC SINCE 1920 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLOURS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT ; 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD American Ace 


Wheat that meets exacting milling —A superior bread 
requirements as to quality and protein ‘ Zé 
can be furnished from modern, stra- flour, milled in one 
























ve of quality in 
Jennison Flours 


W.J.Jennison Co. 











tegically located terminal and subter- of the West’s very 
minal elevators. ; . ; 
finest flour mills. TAMUTILE TILT LT 
. . = . * ‘ 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association | | American Flours, Inc. Minneapolis 15, Minn 
Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers NEWTON, KANSAS ssi acetone Gm’ eohaaen 











St. Paul —__—- Minneapolis 








BAeia.. If you want the finest of hard winter wheats, carefully 


7 selected for prime milling and baking qualities, re- 
member our large storage facilities and skilled person- 
nel. We will serve you faithfully. Call Grand |-7070. 








Sa BUORRUS MILLS. Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


————"ooreratine MILLING WHEAT - CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. « « ©. won, 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—sE. M. SUMMERS 
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y 
HUBBARD FLOURS 


K FE [L LY. CONSISTENTLY TOPS 


IN THE 


ERICKSON SPRING WHEAT FIELD 


Company, Inc. 














. 
OMAHA 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
ee 
We Operate MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
Pilot Bakery PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
a HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 


LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 





y 











0 Naf =) CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
Sm re RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
BUFFALO, 
‘ J) | GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "U5"! 






















No flour can do more to help you bake 
a top-of-the-market loaf than POLAR 
BEAR. For no other flour is more care- 


fully processed from finer wheats. You 
will enjoy using POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 





Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues SINCE 1925 


Records of Invested Capital APPRAISAL 4 SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














Centenmnal FLOURING MILLS oa ) 


GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG, SEATTLE 4, WASH 





DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
Country-Milled 
from Country-Kun 
Wheat located in PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 

uo bana of ; CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 

America’s foremost v BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
wheat producing te 


section 4 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 








INDEPENDENT 
OW NEM ¢ 
MANAGED * 








cz Ae 


WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO: 


ME PHERSON, KANGAS * 


NEW SPOKANE Mili... ONE OF 
THE WORLD'S MOST “MODERN 




















MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLANO 




















Van Dusen Harrington Co. : 


* Grain Merchants - 


“owen | Uniformity 
/f 


MINNEAPOLIS S Pv DULUTH 











the priceless quality in flour 























[ og 
Aged ah 


4 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE cake flour 


anhas COOKIE KING—cooki 
Wd SA CRACKER KING—c: 


C2 = GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING 


erated 


é ‘ 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour e¢ Or get a better value 


Or receive better service . Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 





KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA Svegniialve Mitten Since 909) 














ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 
&y whew 


OFFICES 


New York Loulsville 

Chicago Memphis 

SH. Louis Enid 

Kenses City Galveston 

Omahe 

Minneapolis Ft. Worth 

Butlalo i 

Toledo San Francisco Be 

Columbus Los Angeles % 

Nortolk Vencouver, 8, C ZF 

Nashville Winnipes, Man, y 
yi 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





4 
Sites Neate 
Kontos City bdemehi ; 
sagacreel” Calvan 
Colombes ee 











CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 


from 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA 








THE 


NORTHWESTERN 


MILLER 
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OF ADVERTISERS 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 








For Finer Packaging 
First 


Look to 





GARLAND MILLS 


GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
& 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 


MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 
Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheet Flour « Specielty 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Blour Milla Co. 








WICHITA, KANSAS 








Abilene Fiour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Fiour Mills Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lid 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Fiours, inc 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 

Arizona Biltmore Hote! 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Bartlett & Co. 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Biornstead, Asbjorn P 
Blair Milling Co 

Blake, J. H 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuis 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhier Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeid 
Burke, E. J, & Co 
Burrus Millis, Inc 


Cahokia Flour Co 

Cargill, Incorporated 

Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 

Chase Bag Co. . 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Church & Dwight . 

City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co 
Cohen, Felix, Firma 

Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 
Columbia-Southern Chemice! Corp 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co 

Corralioy Tool Co. 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 


Day Company 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 
Desendorf, Inc. 
Dixie-Portiand Flour Co 
Donszeimann & Co. N. V 
Doty Technical Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical Co 

Dow Chemical Co 

Duluth Universal Milling Co 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inx 


Eastern Canada Flour Mills 
Eckhart Milling Co 
Entoleter Division 

Evans Milling Co 

Exact Weight Scale Co 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Assn 
Farquhar Bros. 

Fennell, Spence & Co 

Ferguson Fumigants 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co 
Fisher Fiouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s 

Flour Mills of America 

Flynn, John M., Co. 

Fode; Troels ....... 

Forster Manufacturing Co 

Fort Garry Flour Millis Co., Lid 
Fort Morgan Mills 

France, Francis M. 

Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Garland Millis, Inc 

General Mills, Inc 

Gillespie Bros., Lid 

Globe Milling Co 

Gotfe & Carkener, inc 
Goldschmidt, Cari, Lid 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co 
Graton & Knight 

Great Ster Flour Mills, Lid 
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Greenbank, H. J., & Co 
Green's Milling Co 


Grippeling & Verkley 30 
Hebel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 

Hemmond Bag & Paper Co 

Harris, Upham & Co 32 
Hart-Carter Co 200 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc lée 
Holland Engraving Co 46 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc 17a 
Hubbard Milling Co 34 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Co ! 
Hunter Milling Co 27 
imbs, J. F., Milling Co 29 
inter-Continental Grain Co 

International Milling Co Cover 2 
interstate Grain Corporation 29 
ismert-Hincke Milling Co 32 
Jackson, Gilbert, Co 30 
Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co 

Jennison, W. J., Co 33 
Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., & Co 30 
Johnson-Herbert & Co. 30 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co 40 
Jordan, Omar 

Justesen, Brodr 

Kansas Milling Co 31 
Kelly-Erickson Co 34 
Kelly, William, Milling Co 27 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc 28 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 

King Midas Flour Mills 35 
King Milling Co. . 

Knappen Milling Co 28 
Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc 30 
Koerner, John E., & Co 

aGrange Mills . 28 
Leake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd 6 
Larvacide Products, Inc l4a 
Lexington Mill & Elevator 
Loken & Co. ... ° 
Luchsinger, Meurs & Co 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc 28 
McCabe Grain Co. 21 
McConnell & Reid, Ltd 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 30 
Madsen, Otto ...... 

Madsen, Rud ........- 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd 6 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd 30 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc 

Mechanical Felt & Textiles Co 

N. V. '‘Meelunie,”’ Amsterdam 30 
Menne! Milling Co. pees 29 
Merck & Co., Inc. ...... 130 
Midiand Flour Mills, Ltd 21 
Milling Products, Ltd. . 

Miner-Hillard Milling Co 28 
Monsanto Chemical Co 

Montgomery Co., The . 30 
Moore-Lowry Fiour Mills Co 27 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co. 

Morrison Milling Co. , 28 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd 

Morten Milling Co. ... 27 
Muirhead, 8. H 

Multi-Clean Products, Inc 17e 
Neill, Robert, Ltd 30 
New Century Co 28 
New Era Milling Co 34 
New York Central System 

Norenberg & Beisheim 

Norris Grain Co. ... 5 
Norton, Willis, Co 32 
Novadel Fiour Service Division, 

Wallace & Tiernan inc 19a, Cover 3 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd 2! 
Oklahoma Fiour Mills Co 
Osieck & Co 


Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd 
Patchin Appraisals 

Paul, F. H.. & Stein Bros., Inc 
Peek Bros 

Penn, William, Flour Co 
Pfizer, Chas., & Co 

Phillips, Thomas, Co 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc 

Prater Pulverizer Co 

Pratt, R. C 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co 


Quaker Oats Company 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M 

Red Wing Milling Co 

Reilly, John F 

Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd 
Robin Hood Fiour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd 
Rodney Milling Co 

Ross Machine & Mill Supply 


Runciman Milling Co 
Ruoff, A., & Co 
Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd 


Russell-Miller Milling Co 
Russell Milling Co 
Rutherfurd, W. Hr) & Co 


Scott Mungo, Ltd 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc 

Simon, Henry, Ltd 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co 
Skandinavisk Mel-import 

Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc 

Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd 
Springfield Milling Corp 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Standard Milling Co 
Stannard, Collins & Co 
Star of the West Milling Co 
States Steamship Co 

Sterwin Chemicals Inc 

Stolp & Co., Ltd 

Stratton Grain Co 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co 
Strisik, S. R., Co 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 
Sullivan, E. D., & Co 
Superior Grain Separator Co 


Inc.—Buhler 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., Ltd 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 

Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Ltd 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc 
Tidewater Grain Co 

Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc 
Twin City Machine Co 


U. S. Rubber Co 

Uhimann Grain Co 

United Grain Growers, Ltd 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders 

Van Dusen Harrington Co 

Van Walbeek's Handel N. V 

Verhoeff & Zoon's Handeimaatschappy 
N. Vv ° 


Victor Chemical Works 10a, 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 
Vis, P. C.. & Co 

Voigt Milling Co 

Vreeswyk, Gebroeders 


Wallace & Tiernan Inc 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co 
Watson & Philip, Ltd 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co 
Weber Flour Mills Co 
Weevil-Cide Co 

Weller, 8 |.. Co 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd 
Western Star Mill Co 

Western Waterproofing Co 
Whitewater Fiour Mills Co 

Wichita Flour Mills Co 

Williams Bros. Co 

Williams, Cohen E., & Sons 

Wilson & Dunlop, Ltd 

Witsenburg, M., Jr., N. V 

Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc 
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list services. 











The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... .. 


MINNEAPOLIS |, 


The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
MINN. 























Dependability 





DYOX 
for four maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for untform enrichment 


“Dyoz Novadeloz”’ and “‘N-Richment-A”’ Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 





Man's dependence on the proven law of gravity makes the plumb line 
one of his most serviceable tools of measurement. 

Flour treatment requires dependence on known factors, also on 
equipment for consistently profitable operation, on service for assur- 
ance of continued operation. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both through 
an integrated manufacturing, research, and service organization with 
one-line responsibility. Laboratories that work with you and your con- 
sultants on maturing, enriching, and color improvement problems help 
you get topmost production efficiency. An extensive field service organ- 
ization always available for unforeseen emergencies, and a regular 
inspection service, help you prevent serious trouble and avoid costly 
shut-downs. 

Because you can depend on Wallace & Tiernan for the most reliable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
depend on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





. 


: : ‘ 


YOU ARE THE 
RED CROSS 


Every day you receive calls for help— 
calls from servicemen, veterans or their 
families seeking emergency aid... calls from 
disaster victims whose lives and homes must 
be rebuilt ... calls from soldiers and civilians 
who must have life-saving blood .. . calls 
from Americans who need first aid, water 
safety and home nursing training to protect 
their families and neighbors in emergencies. 

How can you answer these calls? By 
giving—and giving generously to your RED 
CROSS. 

The Red Cross is people helping people. 
It is you, extending a hand to your fellowmen 
in need. 


ANSWER THE CALL—JOIN AND SERVE 





